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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——_ 


LL the news of the week has a gray colour. It must, we 
fear, be accepted that the chances of war with Russia 
have increased, though the negotiations scarcely advance; and 
the intelligence from the Red Sea Coast is not encouraging. 
General Graham, it is true, is advancing on Tamai, and a victory 
there may pacify the Desert outside Suakim; but the tale of 
the week is one of losses with but little result. Three per cent. 
of the whole force employed have been placed hors de combat by 
death, wounds, or slight “sunstrokes;” and the difficulty of 
carrying the immense supplies of water required—for beasts 
must drink as well as men—deprives the Expedition, as we 
have explained elsewhere, cf much of its mobility. The total 
effect of the obstacles encountered is, no doubt, exaggerated by 
the daily telegrams, and our countrymen know how to contend 
with difficulties; but for the moment the Suakim campaign is 
watched with a feeling of depression, not wholly justified by 
the facts, but natural enough. The first duty, nevertheless, is 
not to yield to it. 


A melancholy disaster, which might have been most grave, 
marked Sunday, the 22nd inst. On that day, Sir John M‘Neill, 
with the Berkshire Regiment, some Marines, the Sikhs, the 17th 
Bengal N.I., the Naval Brigade, and four Gardner guns, moved 
out to form a zeriba close to the one known as General Baker’s. 
They arrived safely ; but at two o’clock, while the men were at 
lunch, or constructing the three enclosures decided on, the 
enemy suddenly appeared. Cavalry pickets had been put out, 
but the bush around had neither been burnt nor searched, and 
7,000 Arabs were allowed to creep-up unobserved. They charged 
with their usual frantic valour, especially upon the convoys just 
starting, and killed or drove off hundreds of beasts, drivers, and 
followers, who all fled in wild confusion, many rushing into the 
large zeriba, The Indians were posted there; and as the Arabs 
strove to force an entrance through the gaps, though the Sikhs 
fought desperately, the Hindostanees fell into confusion, retreated 
“headlong ” into the second zeriba, and continued firing wildly 
after orders had been issued to cease. The Europeans, however, 
stood to their arms with splendid steadiness. One company 
of the Berkshires in one discharge mowed down a hundred 
men; tke infantry and Marines in the second zeriba positively 
rained death on Arabs so close that in scores of cases “their 
faces were blown away ;” the Gardner guns were rapidly worked, 
and in less than twenty minutes the enemy retreated, leaving 
nearly a thousand bodies on the ground, among them some 
women, who, clad in uniform, fought, as in the time of Khalid, 
with.desperate courage. So terrible was the carnage that the 
disposal of the bodies has since proved a most serious difficulty, 
the blazing sun making them a source of pestilence. 


The victory was complete; but was rendered a melancholy 
one by three circumstances, 


At least thirteen European 








officers and 150 men had been killed or wounded, besides a 
number “ missing ”; while the Indians bad lost eighty, and the 
camp-followers considerably upwards of 150; indeed, it may 
be double that number, with 700 camels. Excluding the 
camp-followers, the direct loss of fighting-men may be taken 
at 250, and it was wholly useless and unnecessary. The 
slaughter was owing to the surprise; and if proper precautions 
had been taken, the bush searched, and a space cleared round the 
zeribas, the surprise could not have occurred. General Graham 
says Sir John M‘Neill did as well as circumstances would 
allow, aud the Duke of Cambridge on Thursday justly protested 
against condemnation before inquiry; but the voice of the 
camp is, it is quite clear, against the General, who, though 
he was in the Ashantee campaign, and is a V.C., has never 
previously held a command. Secondly, the Sepoys, Sikhs 
excepted, appear to have given way—a most unfortunate begin- 
ning—and have been left behind in the general advance; and 
thirdly, the Arabs seem scarcely to have been discouraged. The 
very next day they made four distinct attacks upon the Guards 
and Marines who were escorting a convoy, and though driven 
off, forced them to march under a scarcely ceasing fire, single 
Arabs constantly rushing on them apparently in order to be 
killed. 


The last zeriba towards 'Tamai has now been constructed, the 
whole European force is being concentrated there,—Suakim 
being left to the Indians and the sailors,—and the grand attack 
is expected to occur within the next two days. The difficulties 
of transport are, however, heartbreaking. Water for men and 
beasts must be carried from Suakim, as we have as yet no wells, 
the quantity required is of enormous weight, the beasts are too 
few, and, as they must be protected, they embarrass, and some- 
times stop, all movement. The correspondent of the Standard, 
whom we have followed all through, declares that the diffi- 
culty of driving the animals in the centre of marching 
squares is so great that a halt is called every five minutes, 
and the general rate of progress is reduced to a mile an 
hour, so that a regiment guarding convoys does not achieve 
eight miles by a hard day’s work. Of course, sunstrokes are 
frequent; and though they are “ slight,” they incapacitate the 
sufferers for the day at least, like wounds, and leave them per- 
manently unable to face the sun. Fortunately, the higher 
grounds which we are approaching are cooler; and Tamai once 
taken, the troops may be cantoned in Sincat, which is com- 
paratively a sanitarium. Unless, however, the effect of victory 
on the tribes is much greater than it has yet been, the lines of 
communication will require to be strongly guarded. ‘Transport, 
in fact, is the difficulty; and the man who could build a hauling 
locomotive capable of advancing at a mile an hour on rough 
roads uphill, would triple the efficacy of the Army. 


Whatever the state of the negotiations with Russia, 
the British Government is obviously resolved to be pre- 
pared for the worst. On Thursday a Royal Message was 
read in both Houses, announcing that a “ time of emergency” 
had arrived, and that the Reserves and Militia Reserves had 
been called out, 70,000 men in all being thus placed at the 
disposal of the Horse Guards, According, moreover, to a semi- 
official notice, circulated by the Press Association, orders have 
been issued to make the ships of the First Steam Reserve, inx 
cluding vessels like the ‘ Devastation,’ ready for sea. At the 
same time, the Viceroy of India has ordered the mobilisation, of 
50,000 men. ‘Two armies of 25,000 men each will be formed at 
once, one in the Bolan at Quetta and Pisheen, commanded by 
Sir Donald Stewart, and one at Rawul Pindi, from whence 
entrance can be obtained into Afghanistan by the Khyber, com 
manded by Sir Frederick Roberts. Provisions for a six months’ 
campaign are already being forwarded, and mules are being 
collected from provinces as distant as British Burmah, A 
third Army of Reserve of 20,000 men is to he collected a 
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little to the South, under the Duke of Connaught, who 
remains in India for the purpose, and will be strengthened 
by 10,000 men despatched from England, thus raising the 
movable forces to 80,000 men. The more important garri- 
sons thus stripped of troops will be occupied ad interim by 
regiments from Madras and Bombay, and all native regiments 
throughout India will be brought-up to war strength—an 
addition of about 20,000 men to the rolls. Scindiah has offered 
his army of 16,000 men as it stands, the Nizam of Hyderabad 
has promised a contingent, and the Princes of the Punjab border, 
who rendered such service in the Mutiny, are again to the fore- 
India, in short, within a month will be ready for a great war. 


A serious difference is said to have broken out between Sir 
Hercules Robinson, Governor of the Cape and High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa, and Sir Charles Warren, Commissioner 
in Bechuanaland. The nominal subject of dispute is the 
method of trying the suspected murderers of Mr. Bethell, the 
real subject Sir Charles Warren’s obvious determination that the 
Boers outside the Transvaal shall obey the Queen’s Government, 
and that within the Transvaal they shall respect the Convention. 
Sir Hercules is apparently influenced by his Ministry and its 
Dutch supporters, who take sides with two of the men accused 
by Sir Charles Warren. Sir Hercules is, we suspect, acting 
within his legal authority, which, as High Commissioner, has 
hardly a limit over the servants of the Crown; but the dispute, 
.of course, has been referred to Lord Derby, and it is scarcely 
possible that the disputant against whom he decides can remain 
in South Africa. Sir Charles Warren has hitherto been success- 
ful; he is clearly within his commission, though he may be 
beand to respect the High Commissioner’s order suspending 
action; aud it is probable that, thick as difficulties grow, 
the decided course will be the best. In this event he will be 
supported, and the Dutch colonists will be left to rise in insur- 
rection if they think they can overbear the English. here can 
be little doubt on which side the natives will be found; and it 
would be better to lose South Africa for a time than put up 
with these incessant, though veiled, declarations against the 
Queen's anthority. 
The House of Commons has been occupied most of the week 
over the Schedules of the Redistribution Bill, debating small 
questions of names and boundaries which were hardly worth 
the time spent upon them. The chief result has been a change 
in relation to two or three historical divisions of the Metropolis, 
Westminster, Southwark, and Finsbury, which are to be allowed 
to retain their old names, and to be divided into districts, each of 
which wil! be recognised as a division of Westminster, Southwark, 
-and Finsbury, instead of being rechristened. Also Westminster 
-is to have four divisions, with a Member for each of the divisions 
instead of only three, and the additional seat is to be provided 
at.the expense of the Hast-Knd of London, which was found to 
be rather over-represented in proportion to population. When 
the House adjourns there will still be three Schedules un- 
touched; but it is not thought that the Redistribution Bill will 
take-up more than two or three nights’ debate after Easter. 


The French have sustained a severe check in Tonquin. 
General Negrier was attacked in his position at Dong-dong, 
fifteen miles from Langson, on the 22nd inst., and marched out 
to take the offensive. He fought for two days; but on the 24th 
inst., owing to tke superior numbers of the enemy, and a want of 
ammunition, “his efforts,” as he says himself, “ collapsed,” and 
he was driven back into Dong-dong with 200 killed and wounded. 
‘The message comes from himself, and Parisians are so accus- 
tomed to false bulletins, that the wildest rumours are in 
It is said that thirteen officers were killed, that 
the losses far exceeded General Negrier’s estimate, and that 
even the artillery was lost. M. Ferry denies the latter state- 
ment, and the officially-admitted truth is serious enough. 
A Chinese army has for the first time defeated a French army 
in the field. That army will advance into Tonquin, and will 
meet the Hrench next time with a confidence never yet dis- 
played. The news has, of course, been telegraphed to Pekin, 
and will, we may be sure, greatly influence the “ serious negotia- 
tions ” for peace which had been once more opened at Shanghai. 
A debate is arranged in the Chamber on the subject, Mf. Ferry 
will be attacked for his management of the war, as well ag for 
its inception, and a demand will be made for further reinforce. 
ments, which it is most difficult to supply. General Negrier’s 
force is not stated; but he would not have moved ont with less 
fan 6,000 men. 


circulation. 








The French Democracy is going as far as possible into the 
opposite extreme from Sir John Lubbock and his friends, Jt 
has decided, indeed, for the election of Deputies in large groups ; 
but instead of electing them by the minority system, which 
would secure for a minority in each department a proportional 
number of representatives, it is carefully extinguishing the 
minority in each department, and returning to the next 
Assembly representatives of the majority only in each depart- 
ment. The result will be, it is said, that the Republicans can 
secure at least three-fourths of the Deputies, and probably 
more; but it is by no means certain whether the new system 
will content France. The arguments alleged for it are, in the 
main, two,—first, that the new system will give a much greater 
solidity to the structure of parties, and this really seems an 
artificial solidity not to be found amongst the people repre- 
sented themselves; and next, that it will set free the Deputies 
from the pressure now exerted over them by their constituents, 
since, in future, no voter in an arrondissement will have more 
right to put pressure on any one Deputy for his department 
than he will have to put it on all the others. In short, the 
advantages of the change consist in its really diminishing the 
representative character of the Assembly, and .creating some- 
thing quite different in its political effect from a miniature 
France. 


Mr. Gladstone on Thursday night moved the ratification of 
the Egyptian Financial Agreement in the shape of a vote 


authorising her Majesty to guarantee 3} per cent. upon 
£9,000,000, to be raised by the Egyptian Government. We 


have elsewhere given the substance of his argument—which is 
quite unanswerable, except by a counter-proposition to take 
Egypt—and need only mention here that the debate on Thurs- 
day was chiefly notable for the declarations of representative 
Radicals that they would vote for Government. The best speech 
after Mr. Gladstone’s was that of Lord E. Fitzmaurice, who, how- 
ever, only repeated his leader’s arguments, with this addition, that 
Members too often spoke as if only the British Government 
had rights in Egypt. Other Governments had also clear rights; 
and it was impossible to act as if England were alone, and could 
impress upon Egypt any character she would. More important 
persons were to share in the debate last night; but it was 
generally understood on Friday that effective resistance to the 
Agreement was impossible. A few Whigs would stay away ; 
but the Radicals, besides not greatly disliking the arrange- 
ment, have been struck by the continued reluctance of the con- 
stituencies to oppose Mr. Gladstone even upon Egypt. The 
discussion, in fact—though, we suppose, usual—has been a 
waste of time, and not acceptable to the country. 


The Emperor of Germany entered on Sunday upon his eighty- 
eighth year. The usual grand festivities had been prepared, 
and half-a-dozen reigning Princes and Heirs Apparent were in 
attendance in Berlin; but the day was raw, the Emperor hada 
cold, and a personal reception was accorded only to some forty 
Royal and Princely personages. Hven Ambassadors obtained 
no audience. As ceremonial is observed in the Court of Emperor 
William as strictly as in that of Louis XLV., it was argued 
from this that the Emperor was seriously indisposed; but 
he received the forty “ equal-born,” he attended the theatre in 
the evening, and on Tuesday he wrote a letter to the Chancellor 
intended for publication, thanking the German nation for its 
manifold tokens of loyalty and devotion, and declaring, “I will 
not, until God puts an end to my power to will and to do, grow 
weary of devoting my whole strength to the welfare of my 
beloved Fatherland.” The old man will die as he has lived, in 
harness, master, so far as his strength allows, of all around him 
There is a vein of assumption in all this; but there is also a 
vein of strict devotion to duty, even when performing it has 
become painful, which is not without fine pathos. The Emperor 
is not only the oldest monarch in the world, but also, we believe, 
the oldest monarch of the first class who ever reigned; and 
standing where he does, burdened at once with years and 
victories, he is one of the most picturesque figures in history, 
We shall never know exactly what he was until he has passed 
away; but we may rely on it his disappearance will leave no 
small gap in the politics of Europe. The Hohenzollerns rule 
Germany, for all Prince Bismarck ; and though a King is never 
what he was as heir, the heir is never precisely what the last 
King was. He believes in other men, to begin with ; and that 
my mean very much, 
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el 
other institutions of a similar character on Sundays was moved 
er ins 


in the House of Lords yesterday week by Lord Thurlow, and 
only rejected becanse an equal number of votes was recorded 
both for and against it—sixty-four on each side—the Lord 
Chancellor consequently declaring the resolution lost, in con- 
formity with the rule semper presumitur pro negante. The new 
fact on Lord Thurlow’s side was that at a (rather thinly attended) 
meeting of the Trustees of the British Museum a considerable 
majority had voted on the 17th of last January in favour of 
opening the Natural History Museum at South Kensington on 
Sunday afternoons, an example which had already been largely 
set at Kew Gardens, and in Manchester, Birmingham, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Dublin, Newcastle, and other places, with excellent 
results to the working-classes of those places. And undoubtedly 
this resolution of the Trustees of the British Museum affected a 
good many votes in the House of Lords. On the other hand, 
Lord Cairns, who, in the absence of Lord Shaftesbury from 
indisposition, led the opposition to Lord Thurlow, quoted 
triumphantly the fact that in three comparatively small places 
—Worcester, Maidstone, and Chester,—the experiment of open- 
ing the Museum or the Public Library had been tried, and had 
resulted so badly, that after a short time these places were 
closed again. We submit, however, that the successful experi- 
ments made in great cities should count for much more than 
the unsuccessful experiments made in small places, if unsuc- 
cessful they really were. 





Lord Bramwell, in arguing for the motion, read a letter from 
a Jew on the misunderstanding by Christians of the nature of 
the Jewish Sabbath. The writer said that though anything 
like labour is strictly forbidden on the Jewish Sabbath, quiet 
recreations of all kinds are cordially encouraged, and he com- 
plained of the terrible gloom of an English Sunday. On the 
other hand, the opponents of the opening of Art Galleries, 
Libraries, &c., insisted on the jealousy felt by the working-class 
of affording an additional excuse for Sunday labour. And the 
Archbishop of Canterbury even went so far as to say that this 
atep would promote the growth of the class whom he might call 
“white slaves.” We should have thought that nothing was 
less likely to favour the increase of the class of “ white slaves” 
than the opening of public libraries on the only day on which 
the hard-worked classes have time to read. But it is the House 
of Commons, not the House of Lords, which must carry this 
change. aa eeheneeiae 
Mr. Gladstone has offered to restore the Cross of Edinburgh 
as a memorial of his connection with Midlothian, and the 
Corporation of Edinburgh has gratefully accepted the offer. This 
will be a fitting historical monument, not only of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political connection with the county in which the capital of 
Scotland is situated, but of Mr. Gladstone’s historical conscr- 
vatism, and of his vivid enjoyment of the greatest literary genius 
who ever commemorated the traditions of old Scotland. The 
Cross which Mr. Gladstone is to restore will not, indeed, be the 
immediate successor of that which is the scene of one of the 
most effective passages in “ Marmion;’’ but it will succeed that 
which Scott there refers to as having taken the place of the 
one where the spectral summons was put forth; and it will be 
directly associated with both in the eyes of all who look upon 
the restored monument :— 
“ Dun-Edin’s cross, a pillar’d stone, 
Rose on a turret octagon ; 
(But now is razed that monument 
Whence royal edict rang, 
And voice of Scotland’s law was sent 
In glorious trumpet clang. 

O be his tomb as lead to lead 

Upon its dall destroyer’s head ! 

A minstrel’s malison is said.)’’ 
Aud as a minstrel's malison was said upon the dull destroyer of 
the old cross, so, if Scott could still be with us, a minstrel’s 
blessing would be invoked upon the brilliant restorer of the old 
historic sign. 


Early in the morning of this day week, a few hours after 
his successor, Dr. King, had been elected by the chapter to 
be Bishop of Lincoln, Bishop Wordsworth, who had so 
worthily filled the See of Lincoln, breathed his last. Born in 
1807, the late Bishop was in his 78th year at the time of his 
death. Educated at Winchester, where he was a great cricketer, 
he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, and both in 1827 and 
1828 gained the Chancellor’s medal for English verse, and in 
1830 took his degree as Senior Classic and as Senior Optime. 
From 1836 to 1844 he was Head Master of Harrow, where he 


succeeded in restoring discipline—which he found greatly re- 
laxed—at considerable cost to the popularity of the school, 
which fell rapidly in numbers during his head-mastership. He 
then became Canon of Westminster, where he had the courage 
to protest against the appointment of Dean Stanley to 
the Deanery, a protest which only cemented his friend- 
ship with that most generous and amiable of Deans. In 
1869 he was raised to the See of lincoln, which he has 
filled sixteen years, having gained the love of all the clergy 
and the reverence of all men, even including those brethren 
among the Dissenters to whom, in his somewhat narrow ecclesi- 
asticism, he steadily refused the title of “reverend.” His life 
was singularly noble and saintly, and in his face even the 
staunchest of his opponents read purity, benignity, and humility 
of a type which are hardly common among the dignataries of 
our Church. In him, at least, it would have been impossible 
even for Lord Houghton to find a fit mediator between the 


worldliness of the world and the spirituality of the Church. 


A special Conference of the advocates of Disestablishment was 
held in the Library of the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
on Tuesday, to consult upon a plan of campaign under the 
presidency of Mr. Illingworth, M.P. The resolutions passed 
urged that Liberal candidates at the general election should be 
required to pledge themselves to the Disestablishment of the 
Scottish and of the Welsh Church. As to the Scotch Disestab- 
lishment, it is not proposed to create any Church body, or to pass 
over any revenues to such a body. ‘he only vested interests to 
be protected are, it appears, those of the individual ministers 
in receipt of stipends at the time the Disestablishment measure 
may pass. All ministers under thirty would receive an annuity 
equal to the half of their emoluments. Above that age there 
would be an increase, and at the age of sixty every minister 
would be secured the full amount of his stipend and emoluments. 
The surplus would be appropriated to educational purposes. 
The Conference was wise in advocating the substitution of an 
affirmation for the oath of allegiance in the Louse of Commons. 
A great many will be with them in supporting that abolitioa of 
religious inequalities, who would not regard it as any satisfac- 
tion to the consciences of Dissenters that all public provision 
for religious ministrations to those who belong to no religious 
society of their own, should be abolished. 


The Lord Chancellor introduced on Thursday a moasure for 
the Reform of the Lunacy Laws, which appears, 
judge of it from his own sketch, to embody the moss material 
of the reforms which we have from time to timo advocated. 
Lord Selborne said that the Bill he was introducing required 
that no person should be confined in a lunatic asylum without 
the order of eithera Judge of the Supreme Court, the Judge 
of aCounty Court, a Stipendiary Magistrate, ora Ju 





so far as we can 


tice of the 


Peace; but we do not gather from his account of the Bill thaz 
the Magistrate is bound to try the : ration of lunacy in 





Court as he would try an allegation of crime; and, looking to 
what “Justices of the Peace” are, we shouli hope that this 
would be required. Of the two certificat 
one must be that of the patient’s regular medical attendant, 
unless special reason can be given why it should not be so. 
Within a month of any patient’s reception, t! 
in Lunacy were to be bound to visit him and ascertain his con- 
dition. Further, the Secretary of State was to have under this 
Bill the same power with regard to private asylums which he 
now has in relation to pauper iunatic asylum: 





ar Pee 
os by medical men, 





18 





Commissioners 


With regard to private asylums, the Bill proposes that no fresh 
asylum should be licensed by the Justices without the consent of 
the Secretary of State; and we should much prefer this provision 
to be strengthened so as to prohibit altogether the futuie 
licensing of private asylums. Besides this, there would be 
nothing to prevent the Justices of the Peace from buying-up the 
private asylums on behalf of the public, and turning them into 
asylums for paying patients, though under the control of the 
public authorities. The advantage of this would be that no 
superintendent of such an asylum would in future gain by the 
continued residence of patients who were cured. Indeed, they 
would have less trouble and responsibility if the number of 
those patients were somewhat fewer, and they would have just 
as good a salary. On the whole, Lord Selborge’s Bill looks to 
us like a very reasonable measure. 





Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 963 to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST OSMAN DIGNA. 


HE difficulties in the way of successful action on the Red 
Sea are endless, or, at least, while the country is waiting 
for intelligence of success, seem to be so. One of them is the 
Special Correspondent, who, for the first time since he under- 
took to describe operations in the field, is overdoing his work. 
Most of the ghastly details from Suakim with which London 
has for the past week been surfeited are the ordinary incidents 
of war; but described as they are every morning by men with 
ability in word-painting, they excite a kind of horror which 
distinctly weakens the nerve of the ordinary newspaper-reading 
public, and therefore weakens the policy of the country. It is 
either right or wrong to resist the Mahdi on his own ground, 
and so prevent the success of a movement which, if we retired, 
would spread over Arabia and Syria as well as Egypt, and 
perhaps bring upon Europe and India half a century of mis- 
fortune. If it is wrong, we have only to retire, confess that 
we have blundered, and lament that, in our unthinking rash- 
ness, we have caused a useless slaughter of thousands of brave 
men, and have made the Christian name detestable throughout 
the Soudan. But if it is right,it is not the less right because after 
a severe skirmish the enclosure in which it took place is slippery 
with blood, or because the bodies of the slain in a burning 
climate putrify with pestilential rapidity. Was any battle ever 
fought without “ blood and brains” being left upon the field, 
or without leaving to the victors a horrible task in the burial of 
the dead? War implies the killing of human beings, often in 
great heaps—ihink of the scene on the slope of Speicheren— 
and to dwell on the details of slaughter is, for those who have 
sanctioned war, as morbid and as useless as for surgeons who 
have sanctioned amputations to dwell on the details of the 
operating-room. Thousands, we believe, have contracted a 
loathing of the Red-Sea Expedition because they have 
been told of the scenes in the zeribas attacked on Sunday, 
and of the hundreds of hamstrung camels trying painfully to 
move upon their knees about the desert, incidents which in no 
way affect the question whether the war is wise or unwise. In 
the judgment of her Majesty’s Government and of the bulk of the 
nation, such scenes must be borne, because the Mahdi’s victory 
would involve far greater sufferings for the human race ; and 
descriptions of them do but obscure the greater issue. An opera- 
tion may be right as well as wise, though it causes agony ; and 
if war is ever right at all—a separate question, which we are 
not discussing—it is not made less right by placing its worst 
incidents under an intellectual microscope. Nor will it be the 
less murderous or more fruitful of good because the energy of 
the nation which wages it is impaired by an appeal to feelings 
which are not all the products of pity, but spring in part from 
a weak reluctance to have our sympathies so lacerated. We 
must bear that, if we are to fight wars, even of defence, as our 
soldiers bear their far more substantial sufferings. 

The next difficulty is that the war being waged, as it were, 
under our eyes—and, indeed, under our eyes aided by magnify- 
ing-glasses—the action of the Generals engaged has not as yet 
developed public confidence. The doubts which exist may 
disappear in a week, a final victory showing that Sir John 
MacNeill’s carelessness of Sunday was a momentary, though 
unhappy, accident, and that Sir Gerald Graham’s plan of 
fighting, which now seems so cumbrous, was the one best 
adapted to its end. But for the present there can be no 
doubt that the nation resents strongly the utterly useless 
slaughter caused by the failure to search the bush round 
Sir John MacNeill’s zeriba, as could have been done, for 
it was done immediately after the battle. A blunder more 
nearly fatal was never committed. Seven thousand and more 
Arabs, known by experience to be among the most daring of 
mankind, were allowed to approach unobserved within a few 
yards of a low-walled enclosure, still incomplete, in which and 
around which the unsuspecting soldiers were eating lunch or 
working. without a thought of an enemy’s approach. That, 
if not the result of gross carelessness, was a discreditable 
failure to adapt means to ends, and it nearly destroyed a 
brigade. But for the splendid steadiness with which the soldiers 
sprang to their arms, and the presence of four machine-guns, 
fhe attack would have meant a hand-to-hand battle between 
Englishmen and Sepoys and treble their number of Arabs, as 
brave as themselves, more reckless of life, and, for a mélée of 
the kind, nearly as well armed. The British might have been 
beaten and forced to retreat to Suakim under fire along the 
whole march ; and as it was, 240 men in all, 2} per cent. of 





the whole Expedition, were expended by death or wound 

: : : 8 
without the slightest result ; for this enemy, unlike those we 
have encountered in most Asiatic wars, is not cowed } 
defeat, but recommences fighting upon the first gleam 2 
opportunity. Surprises happen in all wars; but this one 
was gratuitous, and with our small forces we must rel 
on the Generals’ intelligence to spare the men. Such rd 
cidents take heart out of a watching nation which, as yet, is 
not reassured by Sir Gerald Graham’s strategy. It may be 
entirely wise, and the result may prove it ; but for the present 
the plan of creeping-up to Tamai by six-mile stages, and 
constructing at each stage a low enclosure, seems only to haye 
these consequences. The troops are reduced to the pace of a 
mile an hour, relatively large bodies of men are locked-up in the 
enclosures, and half the Expedition is employed in guardin 
convoys sent daily backwards and forwards to relieve the 
garrisons. It takes the whole time of one British regiment to 
convoy supplies of water to another. As we have said, it may 
be all right, and we detest lay criticism upon unfinished 
operations; but the nation which orders the war is lay, 
and does criticise, and its criticism up to Friday was full of 
these disheartening doubts. 

The real diffienlties of the situation at Suakim, it must be 
carefully remembered, are unprecedented. The numbers em- 
ployed are probably sufficient, though the Arabs are very 
different foes from any we have hitherto encountered in Asiatic 
warfare ; but the General in command is compelled to move 
his soldiers under the strangest conditions. We cannot re- 
member an instance in modern war in which an expedition has 
been unable to move even for a day without carrying with it 
a heavier weight of water than of food—scores of thousanés 
of gallons—all to be conveyed on the backs of camels, which 
must be protected from attack more carefully than the 
troops themselves. The beasts and their drivers are the 
first objects of the enemy’s attack ; they fall, when the attack 
arrives, into wild confusion ; and when it does not, they so reduce 
the speed of the soldiers that, as the correspondents report, the 
Guards on Wednesday only accomplished a mile an hour. A 
day is spent in reaching an enclosure less than eight miles 
away. It is, moreover, to meet this difficulty of water that 
the zeribas are constructed, so that the actual advance into 
action may be short ; and its total effect is that the mobility 
of the troops is almost destroyed, while they are moving across 
a country swarming with enemies who, when needful, can 
advance or retreat at six miles an hour, and can cover 
thirty miles a day without difficulty or fatigue. The Arabs 
actually go round our men like dogs round a loaded waggon. 
Moreover, as men cannot live without water, and as the water 
spoils in keeping—would not vinegar prevent that, as in the 
French Army ?—everything has to be sacrificed to the neces- 
sity of keeping open communications ; which the enemy, who 
understands his own climate and its necessities, incessantly 
attacks. If he can but kill sufficient camels and mules, the 
soldiers must retreat. The men are worn with other- 
wise needless marching, the difficulty of finding transport 
becomes the next thing to an impossibility, and any 
sudden, still more any secret, expeditions, are palpably 
hopeless. As the Zimes has pointed out with more than 
sufficient clearness, Osman Digna has only to retire before 
us at the rate, say, of ten miles a day, and then, as 
we advance, reoecupy his old positions, to reduce the British 
force to hopeless impotence. A bull in the arena, surrounded 
by picadors, would have a better chance, for the bull would 
not be rendered powerless by thirst. Fortunately, the Arab 
leader is also, though in a less degree, fettered by the water 
difficulty ; for though his men pass and repass along the whole 
route at their ease, and with amazing swiftness, he cannot 
abandon his wells, while his special character, as representing 
a divine mission, will prevent a precipitate or continuous 
retreat. THe will probably stand and fight as he did before, 
and a great victory may so break his power, in spite of all his 
previous recoveries, as to leave the Desert comparatively free, 
and allow the railway, which alone can carry water with ease, 
to be once more pushed forward. 

But what tben? In that last question lies the greatest 
difficulty of all, at least for the Government which directs the 
war. There can be no doubt that, although the whole 
country assented to the decision to suppress the Mahdi, and 
although one-half of it was wild to try the Suakim-Berber 
route, a considerable number of Radicals are so weary 
of the Desert warfare, with its unproductive losses, and 
futile slaughter of brave opponents, that they are begin- 
ning to suggest that, after one victory has saved our military 
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honour, it would be better to retire, and trust to the in- 
9 


ability of the Mahdi to reach Egypt or to arouse Arabia. We 
do not believe that counsel at once so weak and so immoral 
will seriously affect the Government, or even the nation, which 
-. Joss disturbed than we think by the perturbations of philan- | 
dhropiste and the tremors of newspaper critics, Both will, we 
doubt not, perceive that although Lord Wolseley’s choice of 
the Nile route has been amply justified, and though the men 
who clamoured for the rush of a small force from Suakim 
to Berber have been proved to be talking nonsense, the 
on to arrest the Mahdi, if it exists at all, is only 
increased by the expenditure of life, treasure, and energy 
which has been already incurred, If we stop, every soldier 
expended has been a soldier thrown away ; and the nation, as 
well as the Government, will stand convicted of undertaking 
the gravest enterprises with something like criminal heedless- 
Of course, if the enterprise is impossible, and is so 


obligati 


ness. : 1 , . 
pronounced by good soldiers, there is an end of discussion, 
and we have only to lament the want of leaders who can decide 
cS - 


aright before a futile effort has been made ;_ but if it is 
possible, our clear duty is to persevere stubbornly, to disregard 
time, and to go on throwing stones into the morass until 
there is a firm bridge over. We shall hit on the right means 
and the right man at last, and at least keep our self-respect, 
which counsels like these seriously endanger. Nevertheless, 
the British Government is a Government sustained by votes ; 
and the rise of a Party of Retreat—which is quite perceptible, 
even though it should prove a small one—must always be one 
more difficulty added to the many which now oppress the 
already overburdened men who are striving to steer the ship 
through by far the most difficult crisis of our time. We can- 
not help them much, save with the advice to trust themselves 
and the country, to face the difficulties as they arise steadily, 
and to let the newspaper men spend their breath unheard. 
“It is dogged as does it.” 


THE LATEST VOTE OF CENSURE ON EGYPT. 


IIE division on the Egyptian financial arrangement did 
not reach us in time for our issue; but the Government 

must have had a fair majority, probably a better one than on 
the last Vote of Censure. The Opposition had literally no case. 
Nobody, not even Mr. Bruce, with his knowledge of Egyptian 
finance, disputed that Egypt urgently required a loan of 
£9,000,000, that she could not raise such a loan without help, 
or that the help must take the form of some European 
guarantee. So far, all was accord. There was, it is true, 
some difference as to the comparatively trifling matter of the 
immediate urgency, Mr. Gladstone holding that a million 
and a half or thereabouts must be found instantly by 
the Treasury of Cairo to meet certain banking advances, 
and Mr. Bruce holding that the banking advances would 
be renewed, though upon bad terms. Mr. Bruce is probably 
right, the method of Eastern banking being to prop-up a State 
under advances, and clutch preposterous profits in doing it; 
but Mr. Gladstone, with his civilised ideas of finance, might 
faintly call such a transaction a “ default,” as it would in reality 
be a composition. But on the serious question there was no 
difference of opinion; and the Opposition were reduced to the 
argument, advanced with painful reiteration, that in raising 


affairs. It may be said that Spain was too strong to brook 
such interference ; but during the Crimean War we guaranteed 
a loan to Sardinia, then a little State, and no interference 
either followed or was feared. Even in the case of Greece— 
a powerless State—the Powers never based their right of 
intervention upon the guaranteed loan, though Greece could 
not have resisted the claim; and there was no interven- 
tion even when default was made. The precedents are 
final, and would be so even if default were expected in 
Egypt; but that is impossible,—unless, indeed, the Mahdi 
wins,—for the Loan is the first charge upon the revenue, and 
the revenue is at least £3,000,000 in excess of the imperative 
requirements of the Administration. The new charge counts 
not only before the Debt, but before any other outlay from the 
Egyptian Treasury. To suppose, therefore, that the arrange- 
ment in the smallest degree increases the existing right of Inter- 
national Control arising from the Law of Liquidation, and 
from the Treaties guaranteeing autonomy as to Egypt against 
Turkey, is absurd. 

But then, say the Opposition, what was the objection to 
insert in the arrangement a clause forbidding International 
Control? If it cannot arise, why not say so, and so prevent 
its arising? Simply because no such clause could possibly be 
so drawn as to be effective. If great Powers wish to interfere 
in Egyptian affairs, and think it safe to interfere, they will 
interfere. Suppose, said Mr. Gladstone, we even had gone 
the length of prohibiting interference, not only by force, bat 
by advice, or private recommendation, what would be the 
result? Just this; that “ you would be liable to underground, 
indirect recommendations by irresponsible agents, and you 
would find yourself thwarted at every turn in the discharge of 
your duty by those whom you could not call to account.” 
Moreover, you would create a most dangerous precedent, for 
international jurists would at once declare that as in Egypt it 
was necessary to prohibit interference by Treaty, wherever no 
such Treaty existed, the right, or even the obligation of inter- 
ference, must perforce be assumed. Such a prohibition would 
be a mere “ device of jealousy,” and not one-half as operative 
as the fact that all the Powers have now a direct interest in 
enabling Egypt to pay her way, and in placiag her finances 
upon a satisfactory footing. That, of itself, is a gain, so far 
as it goes, and a gain which is due to the International 
character of the guarantee. 

We can see no answer to this defence, except the general 
one, that England ought to govern Egypt: and that is, under 
the circumstances, not admissible. Neither party in the 
State is ready to govern Egypt, or being ready, could avoid 
negotiating with Europe about such government,—a negotia- 
tion with which the Arrangement in no way interferes. The 
British Government has not surrendered any freedom, but 
has tided over press'ng difficulties without quarrelling with 
Europe, and has postponed the final decisions for two years, 
when, as Mr. Gladstone says, * a new set of circumstances may 
exist.’ Surely, as we cannct go out of Egypt, or as yet settle 
finally what shall become of Egypt, that is a sensible arrange- 
ment for the time ; and so, as we believe, though we do not 
know, Parliament has decided. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S THOUGHTS. 





the £9,000,000 under an International guarantee instead of 
the individual guarantee of this country, the Government 
had admitted the principle of International control. Mr. 
Gladstone’s answer to that proposition is quite perfect. 


He asks how such control arises? It does not arise 
from the International Commission of Inquiry to be 
appointed two years hence, for that Commission will 


only be created if the interest on the Debt is not paid, and if 
created will be preceded by negotiations among the Powers, 
and a general accord between them. The British Government 
will, therefore, possess exactly the same power of resisting 
internationalization which it possesses now. Nor can the danger 
arise from the actual guarantee itself. This country has, un- 
happily, immense experience in lending money, and in no case 
either of joint or separate loans or guarantees have the Govern- 
ments making or guaranteeing loans claimed any resulting 
right of interference. Mr. Pitt granted huge subsidies to 
Continental Powers without asking any such right. We 
granted, during the Peninsular War, loans to Spain so 
enormous, that Mr Gladstone grew quite melancholy, and even 
pathetic, in alluding to them and to the small chance of their 
being repaid ; but we have never claimed, and most certainly 
Jo not possess, any power of interfering in Spanish internal 





i“ must be a certain bitterness,—a sense that Prv- 

vidence is dealing-out to him some of that severe irony 
with which the Almighty not unfrequently tries men of high 
aspirations,—at Mr. Gladstone’s heart as he looks at the 
situation of to-day. ‘If there is one object more than another,’ 
he may be supposed to say to himself, * in which I have really 
taken an honest pride, it is in my desire to infuse a higher 
spirit into international intercourse, and to base the mutual 
dealings of nations on the same principles of equity as all 
good and honourable men have learned to apply in the mutual 
dealings of private life. The first great speech in which I 
succeeded in showing that Palmerston’s ideal of foreign poliey 
was a poor and flashy ideal,—the speech on the Don Pacifico 
question,—was the confession of my own faith on the great sub- 
ject of the right use of our national strength in dealing with 
weaker Powers. I have never swerved from that faith. I 
succeeded beyond my own best hopes in illustrating it when I 
called attention to the organised cruelty of the old Neapolitan 
Government, and gave the first feeble impulse to that cause of 
Italian liberty which has since borne such noble fruits. Even 
in relation to a great Power like Russia,—a Power neither 
scrupulous nor civilised,—I endeavoured, not without success, 
to introduce fairer standards of criticism; and I uttered a 
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protest against refusing from her during the Crimean war what 
{ thought reasonable terms of peace, a protest which, though 
unsuccessful at the time, doubtless secured my purpose in the 
end. There has never been a decade since I first entered the 
Cabinet when I have not really contributed something to a 
humaner foreign policy,—to the strengthening of Greece, for 
instance, by the cession of the Ionian islands; to the 
strengthening of Italy, by soothing the senseless panic to which 
the cession of Nice and Savoy to France had led; to the strength- 
ening of Belgium, when war broke-out between France and 
Germany, and I was enabled to secure the adhesion of both 
Powers to the treaty for preserving the neutrality of Belgium ; 
to the salvation of Bulgaria and Montenegro, when the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield would have sacrificed both; and to that 
cession of Thessaly to Greece which she would never have 
gained but for my return to power. And it was my greatest 
pride that the same event restored Afghanistan to independ- 
ence and checked that fire-eating spirit amorg the Anglo- 
Indians which has always filled me with dread. 

* And yet now, after fifty years of public life, and more than 
a complete generation of the highest office, where do I find 
myself? I am waging a bloody war against Arabian tribes, 
to whom I never grudged, and never can grudge, a single foot 
of the deserts over which they love to range. Instead of im- 
proving the talent which God has given to English industry 
by a thrifty and prudent economy and a gradual reduction of 
financial burdens, I am asking Parliament for millions to be 
expended in shooting Arabs in one Continent and in preparing 
to shoot Russians in another. Nor do I really see how I could 
have ayoided either task,—unless, indeed, I had been false to 
all my principles of action, and had begun to bluster so soon, 
and with such an air of ostentatious imperiousness, that neither 
Egypt nor Russia would have ventured to take the action they 
have. Iam told, and Iam not quite sure that there may not 
be something in it, that if Palmerston, with his bluster, had 
been in Granville’s placo, Arabi would never have lifted his 
hand against the Khediye, and Russia would never have let 
loose her wild men in the Turcoman deserts. They tell me 
it is because I have been so soft-spoken that Egypt fell into 
anarchy, and Russia saw her opportunity to squeeze something 
out of her best English friend, And it may be so, for neither 
Egyptian soldiers nor Slavonic Generals are reasonable creatures. 
They are guided much more by flourishes which appeal to the 
imagination than by respect for the considerateness and sincerity 
of honest statesmanship; and I do not feel by any means con- 
fident that the time is come when by trusting nations exactly as 
you would trust equals in private society, you will get out of 
them the most temperate and the most equitable conduct. It is, 
IT suppose, as childish to reason mildly with a false prophet as 
to order the waves of the sea to retire. And perhaps a 
Cossack General is not in any very high degree the superior of 
a false prophet. At all events, this is certain, that at the close 
of my carecr I am half doubting whether my own great prin- 
ciples of international policy can be successfully applied to 
eountries in which no principles of civic self-restraint have ever 








been fostered, and where the right of the strongest is the only 
law. I may well say, “ Woe is me, that I am constrained to 
dwell with Meshech, and to have my habitation among the 
tents of Kedar. My soul hath long dwelt among them that are 
enemies to peace. I Jabour for peace; but when I speak unto 
them thereof, they make them ready to battle; and so 
it may well happen that the latest result of a foreign policy, 
conceived in a spirit which I sincerely believe to have 
been Christian, is to be found in these Dlood-sprinkled 
deserts, and may yet be the pouring-out of new rivers of 
blood among the fastnesses of Central Asia. It is a hard fate 
to waste the millions which industry so much values on sense- 
less slaughicr. But it is a harder fate to feel that the very 
considerateness and generosity which have produced such great 
results in Europe are likely to produce evils almost over- 
balancing them in the wild fastnesses of Africa and Asia; and 
to be told, not perhaps without truth, that if I had dealt more 


roughly with these barbarians, I should have spared both 
English blood and treasure, and the lives of innocent 
warriors who find a sort of glory in dying by English bullets 
or English bayonets. Truly, at the end of my career Provi- 
dence is showing me that the reasonableness and humility 
which may take the form of frankness in Europe, must 
disguise their real attitude in the East, if they are not 
to be mistaken for that poltroonery for which all my enemies 
give me credit in their complete ignorance of the deep 
tenacity of purpose, which is, as I believe, the root of my 
whole bearing in public life. They must think what they will. 
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But if I know anything of myself, my only mistake has bee 
in too easily supposing barbarians capable of self-goy 7 
and in thinking them willing to recognise disinterestedness 
where disinterestedness really exists. And the penalty I have 
to pay for that mistake is to read daily of wholesale massacres 
where I had hoped to hear of the strides of civilisation and 
to be obliged to tax heavily the industry which I had hoped 
every year to emancipate from needless burdens. This is the 
true irony of destiny, to make me reap the bloodiest wars as 
the fruit of a too passionate love of peace, and the 
spread of desolation, where I had coveted the part ‘of 
restoring not only prosperity, but independence’ If My 
Gladstone ever indulges in such a soliloquy as this, will not 
history at least take-up and justify the burden of his gad 
reflections ? 
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NDIA SPRINGING TO WAR. 


JT is pleasant, amidst so much that is wearisome or dis- 

heartening, to read the news from India. Lord Dufferin, 
who knows Russia, and understands how doubtful the coniest 
is between the statesmen and the soldiers of St. Petersburg, 
has clearly made up his mind that whatever the result of 
negotiation may be, his duty is to be prepared. It is worth 
the million or so the preparations will cost to have the Army 
absolutely ready, the regiments in movement, and the trans- 
port services—which are the first thought of Indian Generals— 
in campaigning order. The reins are by this time well in his 
hands ; he has good soldiers round him, like Sir Donald Stewart, 
Sir F. Roberts, and General Macpherson; his powers in such 
emergencies are as nearly absolute as are ever entrusted to 
Englishmen—he has in full operation all the powers still 
retained in theory by English Sovereigns—and he has given 
the signals understood throughout India to mean that 
war is at hand. The Indian Viceroys, not having a 
bottomless Treasury to dispose of, never squander money; 
and if they order a mobilisation, they mean fighting if 
nothing less will serve. Lord Dufferin is understood, there- 
fore, to be in earnest ; and in an instant, as it were, the great 
military Monarchy—for that is what India really is, though 
it is a Monarchy in dependant alliance with another Power— 
has, so to speak, stripped itself for battle. Already the fifty 
standing camps, called locally cantonments, have sent out their 
quotas on the northern roads, and the railways are heavy with 
transport-trains, The vague fears which always worry Eng- 
lishmen about India are not felt in India itself, where every 
one knows that it is not war but defeat which will test the 
solidity of our rule; and the summous to war is obeyed, not, 
indeed, with light hearts, but with a sort of glad alacrity. 
Bight white men in ten in India are soldiers weary of the 
least-varied life in the world, the life of hot cantonments, 
eager for work and promotion, and zealous to fanaticism for 
England; and through all ranks the feeling runs that 
the long-hoped-for chance, when men may show what is 
n them, has at last arrived. There is something real to live 
er, something beyond parades. The Indians, though not 
equally eager, still like war, which freshens the otherwise 
stagnant current of their lives, and complain in peace-time 
that the British 7y/me supplies them with none of the excite- 
ments of which under all previous réyi/mes their lives were over- 
full, There is too much lead, they say, in the English sceptre. 
All, therefore, accept war with a certain gladness, increased 
on this occasion by the special object of war. With exceptions 
so rare that they often find it convenient to be silent, Anglo- 
Indians are convinced that war with Russia must come, and 
must be fought-out before a lasting agreement between the 
two Powers can be attained. There are furious diversities of 
opinion as to the method best adapted to seeure victory, 
the “ Lawrence policy” having a deeper hold than is usually 
supposed, while many even believe that the battle should be 
fought in Persia; but on the necessity of war White India 
is practically unanimous. Dark India also, it appears, is ol 
the same opinion; and Princes and people are alike offering 
to serve,—a feature in the affair which need occasion no 
surprise. Indians, though they often in conversation use the 
Russian spectre as an argument why the Government should 
attend to their wishes, understand the broad lines of the 
situation fairly well, and have no notion of being conquered 
by a Power which, as they think, would interfere far more 
harshly with their social life. When they are ready to 
be rid of us, it is for themselves, not Russia, that 
they will reclaim India. The whole Empire, therefore, 
aequiesces in war; and Lord Dufferin has only to issue orders, 
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which as yet have been singularly clear and strong. Two 
corps d’armeée of 25,000 men each have been ordered to assemble 
at Quetta and Rawul Pindi, with provisions, transport, and 
munitions for a serious campaign ; and as in India everything 
i3 always nearly ready, and the railways are complete to the 
and the country is full of men who dare take large 


tier 
pe the order should within three weeks have been fully 
obeyed. Reserves of 80,000 men more, without including 


Seindiah’s army—which for many duties may prove thoroughly 
efficient —will be échelonned in positions which will enable them 
to advance at once if supports are required ; and the signal once 
received, Sir D. Stewart, the Commander-in-Chief, will have at 
his disposal 80,000 trained men, with all India for a base of 
supply, with all Afghanistan to help in providing transport, 
and with England, the ultimate base, only twenty days’ off, 
with a clear sea road. The single difficulty is the length of 
the line between Quetta and Herat; but though it is a con- 
siderable one, every step of the road is known, there is no 
desert to kill-out the animals, and no such obstacle as now 
harasses General Graham, in the shape of a necessity for trans- 
porting water. With ‘no enemy on her flank to dread, with 
Afghan labour to utilise in making rough roads, and with 
ponies and mules, instead of camels, India can wage war 
beyond her frontier as well as any European Power, subject 
only to one condition. The motive-power of this great force 
is its European kernel ; that kernel wastes in a great campaign, 
and England must keep-up a steady stream of reinforcements 
to Kurrachee. If that fails, we shall be beaten in the end; 
but if that is kept up, Lord Dufferin controls a force which 
may reasonably hope to face the Czar, and compel that agree- 
ment without which Russia in Asia and India, now standing 
face to face, must wear one another down. 

This readiness of India for war displeases, we believe, many 
Englishmen who are entitled to a hearing. India, they say, 
always wants war, and therefore there is war. Her state of 
preparedness acts in English politics like the existence of 
a conscription in Continental politics; the weapon is always 
ready, and therefore: it is used. If she were more 
of a civil Empire; or, better still, a group of Colonies, 
war would be much more carefully avoided, for its burden 
and its trouble, and its resulting necessity for prepared- 
ness, would fall directly on the British taxpayer, who, 
after all, issues the orders against which there is no appeal. 
India is a loaded pistol, and its owner therefore swaggers. We 
have a respect for that argument, which twice in our recent 
history, if not thrice, in the two invasions of Afghanistan, 
and perhaps in the invasion of Persia in 1856, has proved 
itself substantially true; but the overwhelming weight of 
argument is upon the other side. A disarmed India would 
have a history of war. Not to mention that we should be 
compelled to face constant insurrections, that is, to wage 
petty and murderous civil wars, or that neighbouring 
States, like China, Persia, and Afghanistan, would be 
tempted to try the result of a great raid such as they used 
periodically to make—a raid in which a small invading force 
was instantly swelled by regiments of desperadoes—the English 
people would always be trembling for their Empire, always 
suspecting possible attack, and always raging because their 
Government was not sufliciently defiant. They would be ready 
for war because of a telegram from Teheran, because a French 
Governor had been insolent to the King of Siam, because 
Pekin had sent an Embassy to Nepal, because the German 
squadron in the Hast had been increased, or because Ruasia was 
moving her horsemen on any point of the long frontier. We say 
nothing of the great positive facts, of the certainty that Russia 
would roll-up to the Suleiman, that some Arab adventurer 
would try to seize a provinces, that France would dictate our 
action East of the Bay of Bengal, that the Burmese King would 
make a final effort for Pegu, and limit ourselves to this. The 
English people, with their suspiciousness, their half-knowledge, 
and their haughty fearlessness of consequences, would fight 
three wars for and in a disarmed India where they fight one 
now. The garrison must be there, just as the fleet must be on 
the ocean, to guard us from ourselves as well as from the enemy ; 
and if it is there, it must either be kept in readiness or allowed 
to sink into a laxity of habit and of discipline which would, 
In the first place, demoralise the home Army as well as itself, 
and in the end produce a succession of military adventurers 
intent on carving-out thrones. Those who think this an ex- 
aggeration, know little of the history of the world, and nothing 
of the three White mutinies which -at intervals of fifty years 
have alarmed the Governors-General far more than any war had 
ever done, It is not British policy only which makes of India a 





military Monarchy, an English camp in the centre of Southern 
Asia, nor even the conditions of the situation, though they 
are peremptory and irreversible, but also the national 
temperament, which will not bear constantly -repeated 
pericds of alarm and suspense. It is because India is 
streng, and not in spite of her strength, that the English 
people await so quietly the long negotiations with St. 
Petersburg, with their issue of peace and war. They know 
that India cannot be “ rashed,” they know that Lord Dufferin 
has the means for the first campaign, and, therefore, they can 
and do wait with a serenity which, despite the loud talk of the 
journalists, and the babble of “bears” upon the Stock Exchange, 
is serious and admirable. With a weak India we should have 
been at war before this, and should have been mistrasting every 
Native Prince, and perhaps “ putting down ” every Indian news- 
paper and Indian public meeting. We think ourselves very good 
people ; but history shows that Englishmen in a panic are as 
dangerous and as callous as cattle in a stampede. Humanity 
does not gain much if, in exchange for the victories of Wellesley 
or Hardinge, we accept such victories as Governor Eyre’s; 
and were India weak, every Commissioner would be a potential 
Governor Eyre. Just look at the facts. Up to 1857 we had 
20,000 white troops in India. Since then we have had 
60,000. Which of the two periods has been the most free of 
war, or which of the two organisations seems most likely to 
secure us half a century of serene peace? It is because we see 
in it a new hope for permanent tranquillity in India, during 
which its population—a fifth of humanity—may develop 
what is in them, that we heartily welcome the readiness with 
which India, at Lord Dufferin’s command, has, so to speak, 
sprung to war. 


‘* SCRUTIN DE LISTE” IN FRANCE. 

FRNHE French Chamber's vote on the principle of represenfa- 

tion has been singularly different from the one taken in 
May, 1581, when the plan of electing all the Members fora 
single department in a single list, was carried only by a majority 
of 245 to 235, and rejected in the Senate on the str noth of the 
inadequacy of the majority in the Chamber. In the present case 
Serutin de Liste as a principle has been carried by an immense 
majority—418 to 66—though the friends of the present mode 
of clecting the Members for the electoral distiicts or arrondisse- 
ments, and not collectively for the department, attempted te 
modify the system in detail, and were not then left in anything 
like such a minority as the one above given. What does the 
great change in electoral policy mean? It means, we believe, 
that France is so far from favouring exact representation in 
the sense in which the friends of Proportional Representation 
understand it, that she will not endure even such a chanee of 
the representation of mincritics the single-seat system, to 
which the British Parliament is now inclining, gives, but desires 
to get a Parliament approximating more or less to the plan of 
electing collectively the representatives of France, as the 
American President is elected, by a plcdiseite. Serutin de Liste 
really means that France is to be divided into such constituen- 
cies as we should have in England if 





if hardly any constitueney 
contained a smaller population than Leeds, and a good many con- 
tained as large a population as Liverpool or Glasgow, or even the 
undivided West Riding of York, and if all the Members for each 
constituency were elected by voters with as many votes as 
there are seats to be filled up. Of course, the result would he 
that even very large and very widely-diffused minorities would 
beextinguished altogether. Ifall the Members fora single depart- 
ment were to be elected in block, cach voter voting for as many 
as there are seats to be filled-up in the department, the 
voter would throw his votes away unless he gave them for 
the list which his party, whatever it were, put into his 
hands. For since the average elector cannot by any possi- 
bility know the politicians of a whole department and 
know also what the other electors think about them, he 
is absolutely dependent for the efficiency of his vete on 
the information which he receiyes from outside as to the 
names for which he may have some chance of voting with 
success. Ile can promise himself that if he votes for one of 
two or three party lists, he will really co-operate with the party 
which drew-up that list, and do whatever is in his power to 
swell the influence of that party. But if he picks out a list 
of his own, his vote will be simply useless, and cannot possibly 
tell in any way on the result of the election. Hence a Re- 
publican who wishes for M. Ferry’s Ministry will vote the list 
put into his hands by M. Ferry’s friends. A Republican who 
wishes for M, Clémenceau will vote for the list of Deputies 
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put into his hands by M. Clémenceau’s friends; and an Im- 
perialist will vote for the list put into his hands by the agent 
of Prince Jerome. But unless the voter sticks strictly to the 
departmental “ ticket” of his party, whatever it be, he will 
throw away his influence as an elector. And as a necessary 
consequer.ce of this, no towns or rural districts so small as 
our new electoral districts, can have any distinctive political 
representation at all. They will contribute something sub- 
stantial either to a victory or to a failure; but even if they 
contribute to swell the political victory, they will exert little 
or no influence in selecting the personnel of the candidates by 
whom that victory is to be represented; and if they only vote 
for a defeated list, they will fall out of eéunt altogether in the 
Chamber when elected. 

In a word, a departmental p/cbiscite is to be taken for the 
winning candidates of the department, and then all these win- 
ning candidates taken together in the ninety odd departments 
of France and her dependencies, will make up the Representa- 
tive Chamber of the country. The very essence of the plan 
is to exclude as much as possible all minor questions,—all 
questions except this, ‘For whose Government do you 
vote ?’—from the consideration of the electors. This was 
explicitly admitted by M. Waldeck Rousseau, in his speech for 
the new reform. “ With the Scrutin @Arrondissement,’—i.e., the 
vote by electoral districts,—he said, “ one cannot displace one’s 
adversaries, except by bringing out the questions which divide, 
and by multiplying promises; and from this there results an 
excessive complication of programmes, which does not admit 
of the discrimination of the true opinions of the electoral 
body. The Scrutin de Liste, on the other hand, simplifies 
questions, and puts the electors in a position to pronounce 
clearly for or against a collective body of opinion, and to secure 
a victory to the solution which they prefer.” Again, says M. 
Waldeck Rousseau, not only does the representation of opinion 
in limited local centres endanger the clear declaration for 
one party or the other, but it encourages the return of 
very “advanced” representatives in the great cities, and of 
very moderate men in the country places, and this tends to 
divide the party. The departmental mode of voting, on the 
other hand, will compel the party to choose a list which will 
represent average opinion throughout the department, a list 
which will not alienate the great cities by appearing too Con- 
servative, nor the country districts by appearing too revolu- 
tionary ; and in this manner a body of electors may be secured 
who will act more solidly together, and vote in a steadier 
phalanx for the Government it prefers, than you can possibly 
hope from the Members chosen by limited localities so as to 
please their own local taste. The Minister of the Interior, 
then, urges as the chief advantage of the new system, that 
it will admit of no elasticity or variety of result. It is in- 
tended to issue in—not a personal choice of representatives 
such as command the confidence of the different bodies of 
electors, but in the choice of bands of Members who will 
votewin a phalanx for the parties to whom their adhesion 
has been promised beforehand. Each department is to 
contribute a corps either to M. Ferry’s army or to M. 
Ciémenceau’s army, or to Prince Jerome’s army; and the 
corps so contributed will, it is expected, vote solidly, and 
not part company on small questions like a vote of two or 
three millions sterling for a Colonial war, or a further reduc- 
tion of the vote for the Established Church. The question 
for them will be,—“ What is the word of command from the 
leader whom we were returned to support?’ not “What is 
the best decision to be taken on the question before the 
Chamber ?” 

Now, we think this decision of the French Chamber very 
significant as a lesson for the United Kingdom, Unquestion- 
ably it implies that advanced Democracies do not always desire 
to find in their Parliaments the nearest approach which is really 
attainable to a reproduction on a small scale of the units of local 
feeling, so as to construct materials for discovering the opinion 
of the nation; on the contrary, they do not wish to afford the 
nation any such opportunity of discussing its own real tenden- 
cies, but rather to get cut-and-dried answers to a few leading 
political questions, some of which might never be answered 
at all if the nation once got itself fairly represented in an 
effective deliberative Assembly. The French Democracy does 
not want to have its doubts and difficulties and hesitations re- 
produced in the Chamber; but to find in the Chamber a short 
answer to all doubts and difficulties in the shape of steady 
adhesion to the fiat of this leader or that. Well, in our opinion 
France has made a great mistake. It has preferred to elicit a 
very definite decision upon the relative strength of two or three 
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parties, to eliciting the feeling of various parts of the country in 
relation to a considerable number of tendencies, and then allow- 
ing the expression of that feeling to erystallise into a bod 
of political conviction which would be a natural reflex 
of the conviction of the nation at large. But mistaken 
as that decision seems,—and it will, we believe, issue in a 
Chamber which very soon falls out of sympathy with the 
people,—it should warn us how great is the mistake of that 
small party amongst ourselves who wish for the repre- 
sentation, so far as it can be obtained, of every crotchet which 
can influence an electorate. If that party had had its way, we 
should have a Parliament incapable of passing clear and trenchant 
judgments on any great question, because it would have been 
broken-up into small water-tight compartments of heterogeneous 
opinion, like the opinion on vaccination, or on local option, or 
on Disestablishment. France prefers a Chamber which will 
give a distinct answer on a few plain party questions, to a 
Chamber which can in any sense be said to be posseszed of the 
mind of France. England holds fast to the idea of real 
representation ; but it rejects the caricature of this idea which 
would yield us a representation, not of the leading currents of 
opinion, but of the petty crotchets of the various political 
doctrinaires. 


TECHNICALITIES OF THEFT. 


ie tenderness of English law for the liberty of the sub- 

ject is marvellously exemplified in the proceedings of 
the Court for Crown Cases Reserved. Whenever a Judge on 
Circuit or other dignitary administering the criminal law 
comes across a prisoner whose case presents features of legal 
doubt or interest, apart from mere question of fact, he submits 


.a case for the consideration of a Court composed of not less 


than five of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice. Occasionally even this august assembly 
fails to agree on the matters of law submitted to them, and 
then the usual course is to have the case reargued before 
practically the whole of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, the delicate consideration of the law going so far as 
sometimes to assign counsel to the accused, in order that no 
point in his favour may be missed. By this time all idea of 
criminality is pretty well lost sight of, and the prisoner finds 
himself in a position analogous to that of a surpassingly 
interesting patient in a hospital, whose case presents difficulties 
and complications demanding and receiving the gratuitous 
co-operation of the entire medical or surgical staff of the 
institution. The latest case which has exercised and divided 
the learning and experience of five of her Majesty’s Judges, 
and has now been remitted to the consideration of the entire 
body of the Common Law Bench, is one which, to the 
unpractised and Jay mind, presents but little intrinsic or moral 
difficulty. 

At the Leicester Assizes, last January, one Thomas Ashwell 
was charged before Mr. Justice Denman with the larceny or 
theft of a sovereign under the following circumstances. Ash- 
well meeting one Keogh at a public-house on the evening of 
January 8th last, asked him, about 8 p.m., to come into the 
yard, and then proffered the humble request that Keogh would 
lend him a shilling, accompanying the request with the usual 
statement that he had money to reccive on the morrow, and 
would then repay the loan. Keogh acceded to the request ; 
and, putting his hand in his pocket, drew forth what he 
believed to be the desired shilling, but what was in effect a 
sovereign, which he handed to Ashwell, who received it, so 
far as the evidence goes, in equal ignorance of its real quality. 
Keogh, with the consciousness of a good action performed, 
then left the yard for his home. Ashwell, at or about 9 the 
same evening, obtained change for the sovereign at another 
public-house, having in the intervening hour obviously ascer- 
tained the unexpected liberality of the involuntary loan. 
Keogh, presumably in turning-out his pockets, discovered his 
loss; for as early as 5.20 the next morning he betook himself 
to Ashwell’s abode, and informed him of the mistake he had 
committed the previous evening. Ashwell, however, seems to 
have found the unexpected possession of a sovereign too much 
for his sense of morality, inasmuch as he first denied having 
ever received such a coin, and then, becoming embarrassed, gave 
contradictory accounts as to the sovereign he had unquestion- 
ably changed the night before, subsequently admitting that 
“Thad the sovereign, and spent half of it;” but adding the 
curious non sequitur that “I shan’t give it him back, because 
I only asked him to lend me a shilling.” To the untutored 
mind, as we have said, these circumstances and admissions 
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might seem sufficient to brand Mr. Ashwell as a thief. Not 
so hastily, however, do lawyers judge. To constitute the crime 
of larceny certain elements must coexist. There must bea 
taking and carrying-away of the articles alleged to have been 
stolen; such things must be such as can be the subject of 
larceny, and the taking and carrying-away must be done 
animo furandi, that is to say, with a felonious intent to con- 
vert them to the taker’s own use, and permanently deprive 
the real owner of the property therein. 

But it is well settled in law that the taking may be either 
actual or constructive. Thus, provided tie element of felonious 
intent be present, a man may commit larceny of goods which he 
finds in the highway, presumably lost ; or of things which the 
true owner himself has handed to him, intending to part with 
the possession, but not the property, or having, by reason of some 
mistaken impression, not necessarily induced by the receiver, 
no intention at all of parting with the article actually trans- 
ferred. On this point one of the questions in Ashwell’s 
case turned, inasmuch as it was contended for him that Keogh 
intended to part with both the possession and property in 
the coin, whatever it was, which he handed to Ashwell, and 
that, therefore, there was no wrongful taking. This conten- 
tion certainly does not appear tenable either in common-sense 
or on the authorities, It is clear that Keogh had in his mind 
that it was a shilling he was parting with to Ashwell, that he 
had no idea that it was a sovereign, or the slightest intention 
of transferring a sovereign or anything else than a shilling. 
He was a party certainly to the mere mechanical action which 
passed a metal disc from his hand to Ashwell’s ; but the mis- 
take affecting his brain was sufficient to render him for the 
time being incapable of affecting his own legal rights, or pass- 
ing the property in that as to the nature of which he was 
ignorant,—nay more, mistaken. In this respect, the case 
much resembled that of “ Regina v. Middleton,” which was 
much cited and discussed during the argument. There 
Middleton, having to receive 10s, from a Post-Office Savings- 
bank, produced to the clerk a warrant for that amount. The 
clerk, referring by mistake to another letter of advice, put on 
the counter £5 16s. 10d., which Middleton took-up and appro- 
priated. The majority of the Judges held that the mistake 
as to the person to whom the money was being handed 
was sufficient to obviate what might otherwise have been 
an intention to transfer the property in it. It is difficult 
to see what effectual difference in this respect can be esta- 
blished between mistake as to the identity of the person to 
whom a thing is given, and mistake as to the nature of the 
thing given. But the resemblance between the two cases 
ceases to afford much assistance when we come to consider the 
other essential element in larceny, namely, the presence of a 
felonious mind in the taker of the article. It has been gener- 
ally assumed that the felonious intention must attach at the 
moment when physical possession is taken of the article ; and 
the doctrine has been applied in the case of a finder of lost 
articles, the property in which he cannot reasonably suppose 
the real owner to have intentionally abandoned. In such cases, 
if the finder, at the time of taking possession, knows who the 
owner is, or has reasonable grounds for supposing he could be 
found, and yet resolves to appropriate the article found and does 
80, he is guilty of theft. If, however, at the time of taking pos- 
session of the article, he has no such knowledge or grounds of 
belief, the subsequent acquisition of such knowledge will not 
make him a thief, even though, with such knowledge, he 
retain the article against the rightful owner. Neither in 
Middleton's case nor in the present one does any question of 
the taker’s knowledge of the ownership arise. In Middle- 
ton’s case there could further be no question but that 
the moment the prisoner saw the money deposited on 
the counter he formulated the intention of taking it, and 
accordingly took it; but the difficulty in the present case is 
that Ashwell presumably took the sovereign in ignorance of 
its being other than a shilling, and also presumably, the 
moment he found it was a sovereign, determined to keep it. 
At the moment of his physical apprehension of the sovereign, 
he had no felonious intention; at the moment of his mental 
apprehension, he formed such intention. 

The point is unquestionably a very delicate one, and is 
treated as doubtful in Mr. Justice Stephen’s “ Digest of 
Criminal Law,” where, after laying down the law as deducible 
from “ Regina v. Middleton,” the author adds :—* But it is 
doubtful whether it is theft fraudulently to convert property 
given to the person converting it under a mistake of which 
that person was not aware when he received it.” And the 
discussion of last Saturday has not done much to remove the 





doubt. Lord Coleridge struggled manfully on behalf of the 
common-sense view of the matter, but was unfortunate in his 
selection of illustrations, almost every one of which landed him 
in the meshes of some previously decided case. And, indeed, 
some of the previously-decided cases are so contradictory, that 
it would be difficult to steer clear of them, and a selection for 
reversal will probably have to be made. In one a man received 
a letter addressed and containing a cheque payable to another 
person of the same name as himself. He received the letter 
innocently; bat on discovering the mistake, converted the 
cheque to his own use. This is held to be no theft. A man buys 
a bureau at a public auction, and finds in a secret drawer 
property clearly not intended to be sold with the bureau. 
He converts it to his own use. This is held to be theft. 
Here we have two cases similar in all essential respects to the 
present one, inasmuch as an interval of time elapsed between 
what we have termed the physical and the mental apprehen- 
sion of the article, with a felonious intent immediately 
coincident with the latter. Two Courts, however, came to 
diametrically opposed conclusions; so neither case goes for 
much. A case, theoretical no doubt, but still bearing the 
authority of eight Judges, was incidentally propounded and 
settled in Middleton’s case, and is not only exactly in point, 
but shows a light in which the question intimately interests 
the public at large. The case supposed was that of a person 
handing a cabman a sovereign by mistake for a shilling, 
and eight Judges, after careful consideration, decided 
that the property in the sovereign would not vest in 
the cabman; and the question whether the cabman was 
guilty of larceny or not would depend upon this,— 
whether he, at the time he took the sovereign, was 
aware of the mistake, and had then the guilty intent, the 
animus furandi, Various ingenious complications of this case 
were indulged in by the Court during the argument of Ash- 
well’s case. Mr. Justice Grove suggested that it would be 
strange if the law were that if a person gives a sovereign for 
a shilling by daylight it is larceny in the receiver, but by 
lamplight not so; and the same learned Judge, referring to a 
slight personal infirmity of his own, by reason of which there 
was a difference in the sense of perception between his right 
hand and his left, suggested that if he took the supposed 
shilling with one hand, he might be guilty of larceny, but not 
if he took it with the other. 

Such is the question on which the minds of all her Majesty’s 
Common Law Judges will shortly be exercised. We scarcely 
venture to offer any opinion : but it does seem as if there were 
a great deal to be said in favour of making the time when the 
receiver's mind is first opened to a sense of the mistake the 
punctum temporis at which the test of the felonious intent 
should be applied. It is impossible that the felonious intent 
should attach at the earlier date of the mere physical taking, 
inasmuch as there is then nothing to excite or suggest such 
intent. If, moreover, the delivery by mistake be held no 
delivery, why should not the physical taking by mistake be held 
no taking? Mr. Justice S:ephen says a taking is the act of 
the hand, not of the mind; but this strict interpretation leads 
to so dangerous a conclusion, that it is to be hoped a majority 
of the Judges may look at the point in a more satisfactory 
manner,—otherwise we seem in a fair way of making the eighth 
Commandment of no avail through our traditions. Mean- 
time, people will do well to examine carefully the coins they 
hand in the dark to cabmen and other persons in the lower 
ranks of life; since, if a cabman feels himself safe from the 
criminal law, he may be unlikely to disgorge under threat of 
civil process, the only remedy available, if the prisoner’s view 
in the present case be adopted. 


DR. WORDSWORTH. 


FEPXHE sketches of Bishop Wordsworth’s life which have 

appeared in several journals have had one common and 
natural fault. They pass lightly over the intellectual narrow- 
ness which so constantly put the Bishop in the wrong, and the 
intellectual short-sightedness which distorted his perception of 
the relative importance of the controversies in which he took 
part. Yet the concealment of these things does the Bishop a 
real injustice. Most men, no doubt, of whom the same things 
might have been said, would have gained by their suppression. 
The portrait, if not more accurate, would, at all events, have 
been more engaging. But with Bishop Wordsworth it is 
different. When every occasion on which his singular con- 
scientiousness led him into some eccentric protest by word or 
writing has been reckoned-up they only seem to add lustre to 
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the sanctity of his life. The moral beauty of his character 
was only the more conspicuous by reason of them. What 
would have been want of charity in other men seemed in him 
only another form of charity. Everything he did was so instinct 
with an overmastering sense of duty, so obviously prompted by 
love to God and love to man, that the external form of the 
action went for nothing. This single-eyed determination to 
do what he held to be right was so pure and so intense as to 
blind the spectator to his frequent inability to see where the 
right really lay. Who would have believed beforehand that 
the man who solemnly protested against the appointment of 
Stanley to the Deanery of Westminster, who strove to justify 
by formal argument his refusal to give a Dissenting Minister 
the title “ Reverend,” whose knowledge of history and exegesis 
did not save him from identifying the Roman Church with the 
Apocalyptic Babylon, who thought that he had really con- 
tributed to the discovery of a modus vivendi between Church 
and State by invoking a precedent set by Jehoshaphat, would 
have been the best beloved and most revered Bishop of his 
generation? The force of the contrast is lost if we pass over his 
weaknesses. The true artist would rather give them their natural 
prominence lest he should obscure the virtues which made them 
one and all seem like atoms of dust on a polished mirror,— 
present if you search for them, but absolutely lost in the lustre 
which gives back unimpaired every ray of light that the glass 
receives. There are two points in which Bishop Wordsworth 
reads a much-needed lesson alike to Bishops and to those who 
have the appointment of Bishops. He was uncompromising, and 
he was unworldly. Certainly, these are not the qualities which 
have ordinarily been held to fit a man best for the Episcopal 
office. If we may judge from the newspaper advice which is 
from time to time offered to the Prime Minister on the occa- 
sion of a vacancy on the Bench, the popular ideal of a Bishop 
is that he should be very much given to compromise. The 
best Bishop is the man who can best prove that contradictions 
are not very unlike, or that if they are, it is of very little 
moment which of the two we hold. A man with definite 
convictions is the terror of most Prime Ministers, because of 
his supposed inability to become all things to all men. Yet 
in Bishop Wordsworth the diocese of Lincoln had a ruler, not 
only of definite, but of strangely narrow convictions; and at 
the end of his sixteen years’ Episcopate, he has won even from 
those who least agreed with him a larger measure of affection 
than has often fallen to a Bishop’s lot. That strict and 
narrow Anglicanism, in itself as little likely as any creed to 
move men’s hearts, has not prevented them from recognising 
the greater qualities which go to make the saint. If he has 
been uncompromising, he has never been uncharitable. The 
zeal which has devoured him has been unmixed with any 
personal feeling; it has been the outcome of a simple direct- 
ness of purpose which judged men and things by a single 
standard—their conformity to what he believed to be the mind 
of God. If he often interpreted that mind wrongly, that was 
as nothing by the side of the integrity of heart which made 
the interpretation of it the one thing he thought of or cared 
for. It is not avowed differences of view that divide men so 
much as unavowed differences as to the moral foundation on 
which conflicting views severally rest. Those from whom 
Bishop Wordsworth differed knew that, in his case, the moral 
foundation was absolutely impersonal. What he cared about 
was whether men were wrong or right. It was not because 
they differed from him, not because their action gave him 
trouble or inconvenience, that he condemned them; but 
solely because they were, as he thought, running counter to a 
higher will than his, And the result was that he left behind 
him a diocese in which there was great union and great peace. 

The days have been when a Bishop was expected to main- 
tain something of princely state; and though that notion has 
passed away with the wealth which made its realisation possible, 
it was succeeded by one quite as hostile to the spiritual side 
of the Episcopal character. Until lately the popular theory 
has been that a Bishop should be something of a social power, 
that he should play his part in keeping the diocese together— 
meaning by this that he should provide an additional centre 
of dinners and evening parties for the gentry of the county. 
A Bishop—so the common saying has gone—must be a man 
of the world. He should have an agreeable wife, and, if 
possible, pretty daughters; and he should show in his own 
person and theirs how gracefully religion moves when she 
walks in silver slippers. Cardinal Newman bids young men 
of the middle-class beware of the desire to become ‘a bad 
imitation of polished ungodliness ;’ and in something of the 
game spirit a new Bishop might be cautioned against the 
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temptation to become a bad imitation of the wealthy lay. 
man. When the work to be done is that of amie. 
souls, it is not a man of the world that is wanted. 
No doubt, some of the qualities that go to make a man of 
the world have their place and use even ina Bishop’s palace 
But the reason is that they are qualities which are common to 
the man of the world and to the saint ; and in Bishop Words- 
worth, courtesy and tact and knowledge how to deal with 
men were the product, not of conformity to any worldly 
standard, but of conformity to a standard which was above 
and different from that of the world. His munificence, his 
simplicity, his indifference to the motives which ordinarily 
influence men in the distribution of their wealth or of their 
time, were remarkable. Marriage and fatherhood had not in 
the least narrowed his sympathies. Tis diocese, and the many 
good works which his bounty founded or supported, were as 
dear to him as his own children, They were an integral part 
of that household for which he felt bound to provide. As 
such they had their full share of his care and his expendi- 
ture. Men have often been liberal out of large incomes, 
Bishop Wordsworth was liberal out of an income that to most 
of us would not have seemed over large for the ordinary 
demands of his office and of a large family. He has left 
behind him a name which is at once an honour to the Church 
of which he was a Bishop, and an example to all who, now 
or hereafter, fill a similar office. Happily, there is no fear 
that his own immediate successor will come behind him in the 
virtues which have made his tenure of the See of Lincoln so 
memorable, 


“A FAITHLESS WORLD.” 

N ISS COBBE has republished* her very striking essay in 

the Contemporary Review on “* A Faithless World,” the 
essay in which she commented on Sir James Stephen’s no less 
remarkable attempt, published in the Nincteenth Century, to show 
that “ we can get on very well without a religion,” if it should 
turn out that the new science is giving a correct account of the 
origin and drift of human life. We drew attention to Miss 
Cobbe’s brilliant criticism when it first appeared in December 
last, and return to it now, not so much for the sake of com- 
menting on its general drift,—though we earnestly hope that 
all who read Sir James Stepben’s essay will read Miss 
Cobbe’s,—as for the sake of drawing attention to one single 
issue which seems to us too often lost sight of in the 
discussions between the theists and the non-theists. Miss 
Cobbe states Sir James Stephen’s position as being in effect 
this,—“ that things would go on amongst mankind almost as 
well without a God as with ene.” Now, of course, what Sir 
James Stephen intended to convey is (under certain qualifica- 
tions which she afterwards supplies) very well expressed in 
a popular fashion by that account of the matter. But for the 
purpose we have now in view, it is necessary to note that no 
one really imagines for a moment that it would be possible for 
the universe to get on either well or ill,—indced, to get on at 
all,—without that which the theist means to include in the 
word “ God.” What Sir James Stephen meant was this, that 
supposing the new scientific view to be correct, a good deal of 
what the theist includes under the word “God” exists in 
the form of blind and necessary forees uncontrollable cither by 
man or by any other conscious intellect and will, and that 
what we could very well dispense with, is nof, of course, 
this essential souree of nature and life, but the conviction 
which man has so long cherished and tried to impress on all his 
species, that this source of nature and life is controlled by a 
being of affections higher than the best hnman affections, and 
accessible to human love and prayer. On the other hand, what 
the theist means when he says that it will be a very hopeless 
business for the agnostic to get on “ without God in the world,” 
is not, of course, that any one, agnost’c or otherwise, ean by 
ignoring God dispense with him, but that by attempting to 
ignore him whom he cannot dispense with, he will learn to 
misread the whole significance of life, will lose confidence in all 
that makes life noblest, and while he boasts that he is only 
his courageously to the blank truth, he 
will, in fact, be obstinately refusing to avail himself 
of the richest of all the resources for purifying the world 
in which he lives. What we insist on, is that, on the 
one hand, the most scientific agnostic must not only admit, 
but maintain, that the religious creeds of men, false as he 
holds them to be, have grown-up from some real root in the 
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experience of human nature for which he is bound to 
account; and, on the other hand, that the most earnest 
theist belies his own creed if he even thinks of atheists as 
deprived of the God whom they deny. 

What thinkers who contrast the two positions have to com- 
pare is this,—the possibility of accounting for man’s nature as 





it is without God, and the possibility of accounting for the | 


. > modern unbelief with God. On the one hand, if | irene : . us 
growth of the modern umbete Kr he ae | world would be like, if all the manifold influence of religion had 


the human mind marks the highest point ever reached by 


some vision indefinitely nobler which it can only catch a glimpse 
of here and there? On the other hand, if the religious answer to 
this question is the true one, how happens it that the deeper we 
pierce the secrets of the physical universe the more unfaltering 
and audacious grows the assertion that there is no creative in- 
telligence behind them, but only inscrutable forces of which at 
length human intelligence becomes the supreme blossom? ‘The 
agnostic has to account for man’s nature as he finds it, without 
God. The theist, and still more the Christian, has to account for 
man’s unbelief as itis, with God. Mr. Justice Stephen ignores the 
very essence of the difficulty when he remarks that “a man who 
cannot occupy every waking moment of a long life” with some 
worthy subject of interest, even in the absence of religion, “ must 
be either very unfortunate in regard to his health or cireum- 
stances, or else must be a poor creature,” because, as Miss 
Cobbe replies, “It is, I think, on the contrary, to be a ‘ poor 
creature,’ to be able to satisfy the hunger of the soul 
after justice, the yearning of the heart for mercy, with 
such pursuits as money-getting, and scientific research, and 
the writing of clever books, and the painting of pretty pictures. 
Not that which is ‘ poorest’ in us, but that which is richest and 
noblest, refuses to ‘ occupy every moment of a long life’ with 
our own ambitions and amusements, or to shut ont deliberately 
from our minds ‘ the riddle of the painful earth.’’’ The agnostic, 
who thinks life very well as it is without a faith, must have pre- 
viously extinguished in himself that very part of human nature 
which imperiously imposes on us either a faith, or constant 
suffering in the absence of a faith. On the other hand, we always 
wonder afresh how we ought to explain so remarkable a pheno- 
menon as Mr. Justice Stephen himself presents to us, when he 
calmly contemplates life as an excellent thing, even without re- 
ligion, and finds it so easy to ignore far the greatest of all the facts 
with which both history and education have familiarised him on 
the strength of a few scientific suggestions of no great weight 
or significance. ‘To our minds, it is not the arguments 
of the men of science, it is the ease with which they and their 
converts accommodate their inner natures to the new agnos- 
ticism, which is impressive. That it should be barely possible 
to ignore the existence of an infinite being and character, once 
fully revealed,—to see nothing where generations of men had 
seen the significance of everything,—to find life a very good 
thing without him who, to the reverence of centuries, had alone 
made life good,—this is, indeed, to us indefinitely more start- 
ling than any argument that was ever urged by atheist or 
sceptic. If it were really possible to “live without God in the 
world,” as the phrase goes, then it would not be so wonderful. 
But to live with him without knowing it, to regard all that 
he has done to reveal himself as a superstitious misreading of 
natural events, and to find the world “a very good world,” 
though there be no vision of God in it, does seem to us a 
most bewildering evidence of the obtuseness of Secularists to the 
greatest of all facts that can be imagined by the intellect or 
conceived by the heart of man. Doubtless, all that Miss Cobbe 
anticipates, and a great deal more too, would happen if ever our 
world were to become really faithless. Not only would public 
and private worship cease, but the doctrine of “the survival of 
the fittest ’ would become the standard of our moral life; the 
tenderness for weakness and suffering would gradually change 
into a well-trained disapproval of the disposition to tolerate 
germs of future weakness and future suffering; the “ Syrian 
thread” in our habits and in our imaginative literature would 
be ravelled out; the idealism of art, instead of being the 
expression of reverence for what is above us, would become mere 
tentative audacity in the hands of men bent on moulding 
human nature into something totally new; and the cowardice 
of sanitary dread of disease would take the place of a spiritual 
contempt for death ; repentance, in the shape of that anguish of 
heart which sorrows over sin as alienation from God, would be ex- 
tinguished ; and resignation would be merged in George Eliot’s 


“unembittered compliance of soul with the inevitable ;” suicide 


would not only become frequent, but even be regarded as often 
praiseworthy, sosoon as the belief in God’s providence for us had 
disappeared ; and most of all, the desire to fit one’s heart for com- 
munion with God would cease to be a conceivable end at all, much 
less to be the controlling aim of life. We may admit at once that 
men who, like Mr. Justice Stephen, regard the world as “ a very 
good world,” even without religion, do not realise what the 
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even of secular studies and pursuits. But admitting this to the 
fullest extent, may it not be said that if there are many strong 
men hike Mr, Justice Stephen, who contemplate with equanimity 
the immediate results of the extinction of all conscious faith now, 
there might in another hundred years be a much greater number 
of strong men who would contemplate the ultimate results of the 
extinction of that faith with equal equanimity, even though the 
ultimate results were much worse, as they certainly would be, 
than the immediate results? The result most fruitful of 
evil in the future, as well as the most terrible in the present, 
would be to our mind the extinction of the desire to fit 
ourselves for communion with God, and this disappears 
at once in any mind which is quite content without a religion. 
If Secularism,—even though tempered by the residuary bequest 
of a dying Christianity,—is endurable to those who know what 
Christianity means, why should not Secularism, without any 
such tempering, be endurable to those of future generations 
who had never known what Christianity meant? Is nota 
great step taken towards reducing the paradox of tolerance for 
a faithless world, so soon as we find undoubtedly strong and 
high-minded men professing themselves quite content to lose 
their religion if science insists upon it that their religion 
must go? It is, indeed, quite incredible that the agnostic 
could ever explain how man has come to be what he is, 
if there be no being higher than man by wkose constant 
pressure on his nature man has been moulded. But then, it 
would equally have seemed to us quite incredible that the 
religious mau would ever be able to explain how, life with 
religion being what it is, good and strong men, brought 
up under Christian influences, should be able to concede 
even for a moment that the whole story of faith may 
be false, and that human life may have been invested 
by our religious belief with quite imaginary and unreal 
attributes. Is religion, then,—after so many centuries of 
revealed teaching—still so foreign and separable an accident 
that it can be stripped-off with this perfect ease, leaving nothing 
but manly regret behind? Would not the extinction of a single 
great mental occupation—say Art—leave more of a vacuum 
behind it than Mr. Justice Stephen feels in resigning faith? We 
can only answer our own question with the suggestion that even 
men as able as Mr. Justice Stephen do not know how much of 
their faith they unconsciously ‘retain, even when they believe 
that they are facing boldly the contingency of losing it all. Plato, 
we know, could bear to contemplate and even advocate a kind of 
life which would have extinguished thedomestic affections, and yet 
there is no reason to suppose that those affections were not quite 
as strong in him as in most other high-minded men of his time. 
May we not suppose that he never realised what he proposed to 
give up? and also that Mr. Justice Stephen has never realised 
the prospect which he thinks it so easy to contemplate with 
equanimity ? Thus, and thus alone, can we interpret the extra- 
ordinary paradox that men of Mr. Justice Stephen’s calibre 
should regard religion as a dignitied but separable accident of 
life, while those who hold with Miss Cobbe and with us, consider 
that life, as we know it, would be as impossible without faith in 
God, as faith in man would soon become, after faith in God had 
once expired, 


ARAB COURAGE. 

we a flood of light these skirmishes on the Red Sea 

throw upon Mahommedan history, and especially upon 
those two most obscure series of events,—the early conquests of 
the Arabian Khalifs, and the successive failures of the Crusading 
armies to turn Palestine into a European province! Writer 
after writer has attempted to account for the defeat of the 
Roman armies, still the best disciplined in the world, by Arabs 
less numerous and less disciplined than themselves, and has 
failed; and, conscious of failure, has consoled himself either by de- 
preciating the Roman troops as effete and enfeebled by luxury, or 
by raising “ fanaticism ” into a military quality of almost super- 
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natural force. Even Sir William Muir is forced to explain the mar- 
vellous battle of Yakusa—the battle which prostrated Heraclius 
and deprived the Eastern Empire of Syria—by hinting that, what 
with their new creed and their hunger for booty, and their desire 
for the female captives, who were after each victory distributed 
amoung them, Khalid’s soldiers had become, as it were, trans- 
formed into the greatest warriors of the age. It was, no doubt, 
a marvellous battle. Heraclius, at last alarmed for the Roman 
dominion—which, we must remember, seemed to him, and to all 
of his generation, a part of the divinely imposed order of mankind 
—had despatched a great army of 90,000 Regulars, assisted by 
clouds of auxiliaries, chiefly Bedouins, exceeding 150,000 in 
number, to make a final end of the new and threatening power. 
They encamped on the bank of the Yermuk, in Syria, under the 
command of the Emperor's brother Theodoric, and his celebrated 
General Bahan, the Armenian, and so alarmed the Moslem 
Sheikhs, who controlled only 10,000 men, that at first they avoided 
battle. They counted their enemies, and would not attack. 
Khalid, however, made a forced march across the Desert—his 
picked men living for five days on water extracted from 
slaughtered camels—induced the Sheikhs to entrust to him the 
supreme command, and in one tremendous day in September, 
A.D. 634, utterly destroyed the Roman hosts. After a skirmish, 
in which four hundred Arabs taken by surprise vowed to die, 
and died sword in hand, Khalid ordered a general advance :— 
“The Romans too advanced, and the charge was met on both sides 
with the sword. All day the battle raged. Fortune varied ; and 
the carnage amongst the Moslems, as well as the Romans, was great. 
Ikrima’s gallant company, holding their ground firm as a rock in 
front of Khalid’s tent, bore the brunt of the day; they were slain or 
disabled almost toa man. So fierce were the Arabs, that even the 
women joined their husbands and brothers in the field ; and Huweiria, 
daughter of Abu Sofidn, inheriting the spirit of her mother Hind, was 
severely wounded in an encounter with the enemy. Towards evening 
the Romans began to falter. Kbalid, quickly perceiving that their 
horse were declining from the infantry, launched his centre as a 
wedge between the two. The cavalry, with nothing behind them but 
the precipice, made a fierce charge for their lives ; the Moslem troops 
opened to let them pass, and so they gained the open country and 
never again appeared. The Moslems then turned right and left upon 
the remaining force cooped-up between the ravine and the chasm ; 
and, as they drove all before them, the Romans on both hands ‘ were 
toppled over the bank even as a wall is toppled over.’ The battle 
drew on into the night, but opposition was now in vain. Those that 
escaped the sword were hurled in a moving mass over the edge into 
the yawning gulf. ‘One struggling would draw ten others with him, 
the free as well as chained.’ And so, in dire confusion and dismay, 
the whole multitude perished. The fatal chasm Yacisa engulfed, we 
are told, 100,000 men. Ficdr, the Roman General, and his fellow- 
captains, unable to bear the sight, sat down, drew their togas around 
them, and, hiding their faces in despair and shame, awaited thus their 
fate.” 
The “chained” men were picked soldiers, who chained them- 
selves together to make charges in mass. Sir Gerald 
Graham would, we think, understand that story, and account 
for the Moslem victory by military reasons, the simple 
explanation being that the Arabs fought then, as they fight 
now, with a fury, a perseverance, and a contempt of 
death which hardly any troops in the world have ever sur- 
passed. They were personally the Romans’ superiors in 
battle; and they killed them out, retreat being impossible, 
by sheer bravery and hard fighting. Without entering into the 
d.ticult question whether the Roman soldier had degenerated 
at all—a question on which the evidence is most conflicting—it 
may be taken as certain that the Englishman of to-day is a 
better man, and as nearly certain that, but for the Gardners 
and the rifles—that is, but for the terrible armour that is 
torged for us by scieuce—the Arab, with his superior 
numbers, would wipe him out on the shores of the Red 
Sea as completely as Khalid’s tribesmen did the Roman. 
Khalid’s men poured on Bahan’s regulars exactly as Osman 
Digna’s men poured on the Berkshires and Marines—the 
very incident of the women charging being repeated—and 
but for the ritles Osman’s might have been as successful. Every 
correspondent, at all events, thinks and says so. Why? Sir 
W. Muir speaks of fanaticism, and greed, and lust all conspiring 
together to make heroes; but as a matter of fact, these motive- 
powers did not operate until Khalid joined the troops, and, 
splendid strategist though he was, trusted the battle to the 
magnificent daring of his Desert soldiery. That this courage 
was inflamed by “ fanaticism ”’—that is, by a sure and certain 
hope of reaching heaven if they died in battle—is true enough ; 
but even that faith would not have so operated except upon 
men of exceptional personal daring. It does not so operate 
upon millions of convinced Mahommedans, The simple truth 





is that the Arab of the Desert, whether of the pure blood 
of Ishmael or of that blood crossed with the negro, was then, 
and is now, by nature one of the warrior-races, the superior of 
the Roman, even when Roman battalions were “ stiffened ” with 
barbarians, and the equal, as he showed subsequently in the 
Crusades and in Spain, of any Northerner whatever—Saxon, 
or Frank, or Teuton, or Visigoth—a man who can fight-on 
when beaten, and die hard even when left alone. When 
he first came out of the Desert, he dared face the Roman; 
flve hundred years later, he faced the mail-clad soldiers 
of Europe, and he is facing English soldiers to-day, and 
always in the same manner, with the most reckless personal 
valour and a contempt for death which scarcely any, Europeans 
possess. Our soldiers call him a brute because, when wounded, 
he courts death by slashing at his captors; but if Tommy 
Atkins knew he must die in agony—there are no doctors or 
ambulances with Osman Digna—and believed that if he could 
only get killed he would go straight to Heaven, he would in all 
probability do precisely the same thing. 

We press this point of the personal valour of Arabs over and 
over again, not because anybody is just now doubting it, but 
because the successes of Europe for the last century tend to make 
Englishmen mistaken in their views of history. So many large 
Asiatic armies have been overthrown by smali European armies, 
that we have come to doubt whether any Asiatics are brave, 
whether the Turks, whose courage is undeniable, have not 
acquired it in European air, and whether Europe could not, if 
it pleased, rule all Asia with a very small exertion of its military 
strength. We have come to doubt whether the Roman and 
the Byzantine, and the Barbarian and the Southern European, 
all of whom the Arab mastered, can have been much of a 
fighter after all, and to question whether the comparatively small 
Greek garrison which defended Constantinople against Asia for 
two centuries so heroically must not have been “ effete.” We 
suspect that although luxury set in, and the numbers of ruling 
races, like the Italian and the Greek, greatly diminished, the 
extension of slavery eating-out free men, much of the success of 
the Arab was due to personal superiority in battle, akin in 
degree, though not in kind, to that of the modern European. 
The Crusader certainly thought him the fiercest of infidels, and 
so did all Europeans of the Mediterranean down to the time 
when Admiral Pellew blew away with his cannon-balls the 
charm which for centuries had hung around the Moorish name. 
The difficulty is to understand why the Arab ever lost his 
control of the Mussulman world; but we believe it was mainly 
because, moved by the dislike of the later Khalifs, who 
could not endure his simple and, indeed, democratic ways, 
and by his own instinct for independence, he returned to his 
deserts, there to live his own life until the opportunity should 
once more offer for a charge upon the Asiatic world. He does 
not fear the ‘l'urk even now. The Desert, as Mr. Disraeli de- 
tected, preserves the Arab. We will not say that the life of 
cities and of agriculture kills-out his higher qualities, for the 
evidence is imperfect ; but it is probable that this is occasionally 
the case. While the Arab of Algiers remained deep into this 
century a formidable soldier because he lived the independent 
life of his desert, the settled Arab of Egypt has lost his 
fighting qualities, which also must have declined in the Arab 
of Southern Spain before he was finally driven out. No 
doubt the Spaniards multiplied, and the Arabs did not; but in 
the later battles, before the fall of Granada, the Christians dis- 
played the higher fighting-power. At all events, the Arabs of 
the Desert remain among the bravest of mankind, facing battle, 
in which, if wounded, they must die of torture or starvation, 
with a fierce delight not wholly explicable by a revival in them 
of the faith which the Indian Mussulman also holds, but does 
not die for. Men who talk glibly of ruling the Soudan should 
read a little of Arab history, and consider for five minutes how 
many soldiers it would take to keep, say, only two millions of 
Khalid’s men in permanent and orderly subjection. They will 
find that, in fighting-fury at all events, there has been little 
change in the Arab. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL. 


LTo THE EpIToR OF THE “ SpEcTaTOR.’’ | 
Sirn,—I avail myself of your invitation to put the matter at 
issue between us a little more distinctly. Your article in effect 
asserted that the Company is enjoying property to which it has 
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no moral title, and you selected Finch’s will as a flagrant 
example. With a great show of accuracy, you professed to give 
Finch’s will. From your version, it would have appeared that 
the testator left the property to the Company upon trust to pay 
£10 per annum to a chaplain, and for no other purpose. You 
went on to complete your case by asserting that £10 was “the 
full rental value or close on to it,” at the date of the gift, 
and that the testator intended the chaplain to have the full 
benefit of the rental, and did not intend the Company 
to keep any part of it for themselves. I pointed out in 
reply (1) that you had omitted the most important part of 
Finch’s will, by which, subject to the £10, he gave the rents to 
the Company for their own “ supportation or common needs;” 
and (2) that the rental in Finch’s time, instead of being only 
£10, was £30 a year and upwards; so that it is clear the 
testator did not intend the chaplain to have the full rental, 
or anything like the full rental. ‘ This,” you say, “ quite con- 
firms our belief ;” and you add, that if I cannot find any more 
serious mistake, “ I have not got much of a foundation for com- 
plaint.” Nevertheless, Ido complain of the reckless inaccuracy 
of your original statement, and still more of the strange 
nonchalance with which you treat its exposure. 

Then having said in your article that in 1880 we spent £5,000 
more on “entertainments ” than was the fact, and having sup- 
pressed the note as to Thwaytes’s bequest of £20,000 for “ crea- 
ture comforts ” which goes in aid thereof, you sheltered yourself 
under a misprint—gross and palpable—(which does not occur in 
our own returns), without a word of regret or apology for your 
original misstatement—widely circulated to our prejudice—and 
somewhat inexcusable, albeit, of course, unintentional. The 
Spectator (of which I have been a constant reader for nearly 
thirty years) used to be fairer and more generous in its notes of 
recantation ! 

As you go on to say, rather rudely and gratuitously, “ that 
after all, even Liverymen, though they may like tolive on charity,” 
&e., I may be allowed to reply that you will find (Vol. V., page 
424), that no member of the Livery can receive any charitable 
grant from the Company’s funds, except on the condition of his 
renouncing the position of a Liveryman and becoming a simple 
Freeman. 

Finally, I submit that, before you proceed “ by guess-work ” 
again, you would do well to take the precaution of verifying your 
conclusions.—I am, Sir, &c., Owen Roserts, 

Clerk to the Clothworkers’ Company. 


[1. Finch’s will was not selected, as Mr. Roberts says, as a 
“ flagrant instance.” It was selected as the shortest case we 
could find. In the Blue-book there is no mention of the 
residuary gift. But, accepting that from Mr. Roberts, it does 
not change the case. We still maintain (a) that in giving £10 a 
year to the Divinity-lecturer the testator intended to deal with 
the whole rental, or close on it; and (b) that the Company were 
never intended to have the benefit of the great increment in the 
residue. As to (a), Mr. Roberts says that, twenty years afterwards, 
the rental was £30. If the rate of increase of rental-value 
then was anything like what it was between 1870 and 1880, 
50 per cent., the residue the Company enjoyed must have 
been at first a very poor supportation. In any case, after 
payment of cost of collection, repairs, tithes, and other out- 
goings, the residue was of modest proportions. The testator 
could not have contemplated the vast increase which has taken 
place; and if he had, he would have certainly not assigned the 
ludicrous stipend of £10 only for a Divinity-lecturer. We 
might cite many other cases of a similar sort. In some, such 
as Middlemore’s, Packington’s, and Frances West’s Charity, the 
Attorney-General did interfere, and successfully claimed, the 
unearned increment for the charity. The Company had to 
disgorge, but only to a limited extent as to back-payments. 
Meanwhile, for a century or two previously they had been 
annexing the increment, and had digested and assimilated it into 
their corporate system, and now return it as “acquired” (not 
“held”), “in the corporate right, free of trust, charitable or 
otherwise.” Take again Oliver Claymond’s Charity. Rents 
were given, in 1540, partly for superstitious uses and partly for 
an annuity of 20 nobles (£6 13s. 4d.), in augmentation of the 
Vicarage of Hitchin. After several attempts to oust the vicar, 
and after the failure, or commutation, or purchase from the 
Crown (it does not appear which) of the part devoted to super- 
stitious uses, the Company sits down to enjoy a rental of £790 
a year, paying only 20s. a year to the church, and paying the 
same “ augmentation ” to the Vicar of Hitchin in 1885 that they 





paid three and a half centuries ago. Where is the “ moral” right 
to that property ? Or let Mr. Roberts refer again to Mr. Hare’s 
remarks on the difficulty the Company might find in establish- 
ing a “legal” claim to the lands acquired under the Countess 
of Kent’s Charities, and say where their moral claim comes in. 
2. Mr. Roberts complains that Thwaytes’s bequest was not men- 
tioned. But if we had mentioned every bequest our article would 
have been a mere Homeric catalogue of names. And, after all, 
Thwaytes’s exceptional and modern folly only accounts for £800 
a year (at 4 per cent.), and the Company pleads guilty to £7,000 
spent on “creature comforts,” after all allowance for misprints. 
*, We Co owe an apology to the Livery for the statement that 
they lived on charity. We wrote “dine,” but the printer 
changed the word, and the mistake was overlooked. 4. For the 
“ guess-work ” we had to employ to get at the amount spert on 
members’ education, we have to blame Mr. Roberts. If his 
returns had been clear and intelligible we should have had no 
need to work-out the sum laboriously ; and, seeing that the in- 
formation was given under protest, and then not clearly, to the 
Royal Commission, we could not suppose that it would be fur- 
nished more amply to our humble selves.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


ROBBING THE PUBLIC. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘SpeEcraTor.”’] 

Sir,—You have so often expressed sympathy for the poor 
persecuted tourist in his struggle to gain access to the beauties 
of Nature, now more than ever kept under lock-and key, and 
have so often denounced his oppressors, when they have hunted 
him from hill-side or moor, or otherwise thwarted him in his 
search for solitude and pure air, that I feel sure you will be 
concerned to know that a new weapon of attack is about to be 
employed against him. Your indignation—if you are indignant 
—will not be lessened by the circumstance that it is from the 
very heart of Lakeland, the happy hunting-ground of so many 
of our fellow-countrymen, that this new danger threatens. The 
facts are briefly as follows:—A wealthy manufacturer, now 
occupying the large island on Windermere lake, is on the point 
of abandoning his island-home and taking-up his abode on the 
maipland, in the immediate neighbourhood of the “ ferry,” where 
a stately and tasteful house is being prepared for him. In 
the natural course of things he might have expected to meet with 
a warm welcome from his new neighbours, as he is widely known 
in the district, and has the reputation of being kindly and open- 
handed in all matters of local concern. Unfortunately, however 
(like many others of his class when they have possessed them- 
selves of land), he has very lofty notions of what is due to him 
as lord of the soil; aud he has a corresponding contempt for 
the landless public, especially that part of it which, with knap- 
sack on back or sketch-book in pocket, is in the habit of dis- 
porting itself on hill or mere during the summer months. 

He has hitherto been content with harassing them by barred 
gates, threatening notices, and by denying them access to the 
wooded heights which are the glory of the western shore of 
Windermere. Encouraged, however, by his success in this 
direction, he is now meditating a bolder flight, and is attempt- 
ing to close as “unnecessary ” a footpath which has long been 
used and valued by the public and by visitors at the neighbour- 
ing hotel. This footpath, which was once an ancient highway, 
is valued not only for the reason which makes most of us prefer 
to travel along the base of a triangle rather than to explore its 
two other sides, but also because of the view—one of the finest 
in this part of the lake-district —which is to be gained from it. In 
spite of numerous protests in the local papers, and of the muttered 
discontent of his neighbours, this gentleman is persisting in his 
attempt to close the path; and but for the spirited opposition of 
one lady who has come forward as the champion of the public, 
there is little doubt that he would by this time have had his 
way, and the public have lost theirs. 

The villagers, who, for the most part, care little for views, aud 
who are fearful of giving offence to their landlord, are not fit to 
be trusted as the guardians of public interests in the matter ; 
and, unless rumour is more than ordinarily untruthful, he is 
using all his influence to win over such of them as are known to 
be opposed to his project. For the interests of the general 
public he makes no pretence of caring, and his answer to com- 
plaints is that the matter is one which concerns only his neigh- 
bours and himself. Whether the Jury, before whom the case 
will shortly come, will support this contention of his, is a 
matter for curious speculation ; but, if they should do so (and 
the British juryman has done strange things in his day), 
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the consequences to the public are likely to be serious enough, 
and a new era of light and hope will open for the “ land-grabber.” 
There is scarcely a road or path in England which will be secure 
against attack if this principle is once admitted, that it is the 
residents, and the residents alone, who have the right to retain 
it er abandon it as “ unnecessary ” at the instance of some local 
magnate. 

It will probably not be long before the attention of Parliament 
is directed to the whole subject of highways and footpaths; but, 
in the meantime, it will be interesting to note how the subject 
of “ unnecessary ” roads presents itself for the first time to an 
English Jury. I say for the first time, for there is almost an 
entire dearth of cases on the subject; and though the diversion 
of footpaths is a matter of common occurrence, it has scarcely 
ever before (I believe) been attempted to close them as “ un- 
necessary.” 

The importance of the principle involved, and the fact that 
this question has arisen in a part of the country in which the 
public in general take a more than ordinary interest, must be 
my excuse for troubling you at such length.—I am, Sir, &., 

LAKELANDER. 


THE UNIVERSITY SUFFRAGE. 
| To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTATOR.” | 

Srr,—I am right glad to see Mr. Portal’s letter admitted into 
your paper. ‘lo make a monetary qualification necessary in a 
constituency like the University is unjust. Many men on taking 
their degree can ill afford to compound or to leave their caution- 
money (£25) and pay an annual sum in addition. It is a serious 
tax just when support is being withdrawn. Thirty years ago 
we paid quite enough to the College to free us from further 
payment when non-resident. The connection between Colleges 
and their older members should be drawn closer and made 
easier. Does not the University of London allow her graduate 
members a vote on payment annually of 5s.? Why cannot 
Oxford do the same? It cannot be her poverty. The degree 
ought to be the qualification, not the power of losing the use of 
£50. Itis the political vote we seek, not interference with the 
management of the University, which may better be left to the 
actual residents and workers at Oxford. 

I have written many letters on this subject, but it has never 
before found any advocate but myself. . Hoping something may 
be done now,—I an, Sir, &c., 


Chureh Rectory, March 21st, 1885. Tiros. F. Corts, M.A. 





MARK PATTISON’S ESTIMATE OF CONINGTON. 
{fo tue Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to correct one of three or four 
misprints in my letter, which seriously affects, or rather 
eliminates, the sense of the passage where it occurs? I said 
that “for several years Conington was the best-abused man in 
Oxford,’ not ‘the best all-round man.” And it is this fact 
which gives an added significance to his scrupulous reserve in 
speaking of others, and what a very eminent Oxford divine, of 
opinions widely differing from his, calls, in a letter I have just 
received, his extreme forbearance and consideration towards 
opponents.—I am, Sir, &e., H. N. Oxennam. 


THE GORDON MEMORIAL. 
[To Tux Eprror or THE ** Spectator,” | 
Sir,—lIs it “the first necessity of a memorial that, apart from 
the memories it evokes, it should be useless’? Is it not rather 
a mockery to raise a memorial to a man in such a form that he 
would be the first person to knock it down if he were alive ? 
We have a tolerally clear idea of General Gordon’s wishes from 
the letters cf his own relatives. And further, is it not the case 
that, although Gordon needs no monument to keep his memory 
green, public feeling for him must find expression, aud rightly 
finds it, as I humbly hold, in carrying out such a project as the 
Port Said Hosvital. I cannot help hoping with Miss Gordon 
that the English memorial may take the form of an institution 
for destitute lads. They should, as I think, receive a military 
training, and thus perpetuate Gordon’s spirit in the Army.— 
T an, Sir, &c., 


Frogmore, St. Allais. Epwarp Lippert. 


“THE RIGHTS OF PROFESSORS AND THE RIGHTS 
OF BRUTES.” 


[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” } 


Sir,—Your note so well answers the particular issue which | 


Professor Dicey’s letter opens, that perhaps you will think 








further comment unnecessary; nor have I any desire to see a 
reluctant protest in print, yet I cannot but suggest, as a pos- 
sible appendix to your demonstration that responsibility always 
accompanies power, some statement of other principles whick 
Professor Dicey hasdefied. The agitation against the slave-trade— 
to take one instance out of many—may surely convince some with 
whom one would have thought Professor Dicey would have felt 
peculiar sympathy, that it is possible to obey the law of one’s own 
conscience and the law of the land in all its gradations, and at 
the same time to subject the defenceless to outrages which the 
moral sense of posterity regards with horror. His assertion 
that “a crowd excited by the force of their moral imagination can 
never be trusted to act with justice,” implies that the springs of 
moral inspiration must be sought, not in those regions of common 
motive where the moral imagination of a crowd is at home, but 
in the select platform assigned to the intuitions of an intellectual 
aristocracy. Such a creed is in discord with all hopes for the 
future, all grateful memories of the past cherished by those who 
have ever tried to help the weak. ‘The friend of the tortured 
brute borrows hope from the friend of the tortured slave. It 
seems a futile attempt to assert the rights of dumb creatures 
against the rights of Professors. But the history of all similar 
attempts shows us that the “effort to impose obedience to 
popular sentiment” has been the spring of a power which, 
in the end, the teaching of Professors and the law of the land 
have alike learnt to express and obey.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
A Woman. 





THE CURSE OF SCOTLAND. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR ”’] 
Sir,— With reference to letter on “ The Curse of Scotland” by 
me in yesterday’s Spectator, allow me to mention that my name 
is not William George “ Beach,” as printed in Spectator, but as 
under.—I am, Sir, &c, Witiiam Grorce Back. 
New Club, Glasgow, Mareh 22id. 


[There was no fault on the part of the printers. We have 
referred to Mr. Black’s original letter, and should say that the 
name signed was much more like “ Beach” than “ Black.” We 
wish our correspondents would take pains to be legible, espe- 
cially with their proper names.— Ep. Spectator.] 


THE PUN ON HERAT. 

To THE Epitor oF THE “ SrecraTor.’’] 
Sirn,—Thanks are due to your correspondent “ O.” for bringing 
before us that delightful French story about Herat. May I 
suggest a slight correction? The story was told me some 
quarter of a century ago by an Alsatian, who enjoyed the ridi- 
cule cast on her own countryman for his bad French pronuncia- 
tion. An Alsatian announced an important piece of news in 
the Chamber, thus :—* Més-sicurs, le Chah de Perse a pris la 
ville d’Hé-rat” (loud laughter). ‘Il parait que cette nouvelle 
excite les souris de la Chambre ” (more laughter). The unlucky 
man got no further. 

I do not know if it was the same Deputy, or his successor, 
who complained that, “Tous mes Lrojets (projets) sont des-truites 
(détruits) ;” and who, apologising for the absence of a Royal 
Prince of Orleans on an important occasion, added, in a melan- 
choly tone, that it was “un fat-alité.”’ He was a well-known 
dandy, and the joke was only too @ propos.—I am, Sir, &e., 

M. 8. H. 


POETRY. 
See 
THE VIRGIN IN HOLMAN HUNT'S NEW PICTURE. 
Divrve.y sad, but yet serene, 
Worn with fatigue, bat tranquil still, 
On foot, on hand, on form, on mien, 
Trace of the subjugated will, 
She holds, yet does not hold, her child, 
But sits all calm; and as we gaze, 
We know, yet know not why, that fear 
In her is but a sweet amaze. Ww: 





SPRING SONG. 
As I went down by Taunton town, 
Pondering thoughts of pain, 
The very genius of the Spring 
Came glancing up the lane. 
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Azure eyes, soft and wise, 
A form of artless grace, 

Fluttering feet that skimmed the street 
Like swallows in the chase ; 

Upon her arm of rounded charm 
A maund* of nodding flowers— 

A radiant crew, still fresh with dew, 
From Quantoch’s breezy bowers, 

ir Primroses, daffodils, 

Into my heart they shone; 

And in their gleam of golden joy 
All my grief was gone. 

ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





ART. 


—— 
“A GREAT PICTURE.”’+ 

Mr. Hotmay Hunv’s great picture of “The Triumph of the 
Innocents” is at last finished, and is now being exhibited in 
Bond Street, at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms. A work which 
has taken more than seven years to conceive and execute, has 
at least one title to consideration which is wanting to most of 
the hurried Art of modern days, and seems almost to belong to 
those earlier times when pictures were painted in honour of 
the Deity or praise of the King, and intended to be lasting 
monuments of all that one man’s skill could produce to glorify 
his religion or exalt his patron. We live so fast nowadays, 
that to hear that a painter in the midst of us has spent so long 
over a single picture gives us something of a shock ; it appears 
to be an anachronism, like Gordon’s refusal of money-rewards 
for “simply doing his duty.” Nevertheless, in the centre of 
Bond Street, with Mr. Gullick’s “ great mirror picture ” on one 
hand, and Mr. Van Beers’ cocottes on the other, here hangs 
*The Triumph of the Innocents,” attracting what notice it 
may from the English public. Descriptions of pictures are 
futile things at best, for no words that were ever coined can 
describe the simplest piece of fine colour or fine form so as to 
realise it for their reader; and all that can be rightly conveyed 
is what may be called the literary quality of the painting—the 
emotional effect which its tints and shapes produce upon the 
mind. 

The time is towards dawn; the scene, a long plain, bounded 
in the distance with low mountains, amongst which watch-fires 
are burning; near the foreground some great trees break the 
monotony of the fields, and stretch a net-work of foliage and 
branches across the sky. In the foreground of the picture, 
Joseph is leading the mule bearing the Virgin and Saviour, and 
surrounding, following, and preceding him are a band of spirit- 
children strewing the way with flowers, and accompanying and 
protecting the pilgrims to Egypt. ‘I'he scene is painted under a 
double ight—that of the natural scene and that proceeding from 
the children. ‘I’hese, who represent the spirits of the martyred 
innocents, are surrounded by haloes of vivid colour, and tread 
upon prismatic bubbles. Such are the bald facts of the design. 
The idea, it will be allowed, is a singularly fine and significant 
one; if ever art mystic has an excuse, it is in the treatment of 
such a subject as this; and it would hardly have been possible 
to introduce supernatural element into a picture with a more 
beautiful intention. It should be noticed, in passing, that 
the children who accompany the flight of Joseph and Mary 
are supposed, in Mr. Hunt’s picture, to be invisible to them, 
and only seen by the infant Saviour, who is leaning down 
towards one of them, laughing. 

It seems to the present writer that a work of this kind pre- 
sents several distinct problems to the critic and the picture- 
lover, each of which deserves to be dealt with separately before 
the work can be estimated asa whole. First comes the ques- 
tion of whether the picture is technically so fine as to be worthy 
of serious consideration; then whether the painter has so 
told his story as to justify his interpretation of the subject, and 
his departure from traditional renderings; and, lastly, one has 
to decide whether, with regard to both technical and emotional 
characteristics, the painting is of such quality as to take rank 
as a great religious picture—a picture, that is, which treats 
worthily the greatest tradition of onr race. 

First, with regard to its technical qualities. Iam not going 





* Stili a word in common use among the Somerset peasantry. 
+ “The Triumpt of the Innocents.” By W. Holman Hunt, The Fine-Art 
Society, Bond Street. 





‘to tell here the history, now well known, of the original picture, 


its vicissitudes from the time when it was begun in Jerusalem, 
upon a piece of Syrian linen bought in the bazaar, to its final 
abandonment a year or two ago. Suffice it to say that the 
present work is not the one that was first commenced, and which 
the present writer saw two or three times in course of painting. 
It is, upon the whole, very much finer, though it has possibly 
lost a little of the freshness which an original conception pos- 
sesses. With regard to its techn ique, it possesses all Mr. Hunt’s 
peculiarities, both of excellence and defect; though owing to the 
peculiarity of the subject the deficiencies are, in our opinion, 
less noticeable than usual. The excessive brilliancy and variety 
of the tints which this artist habitually uses in his flesh-paint- 
ing, and the absence therefrom of any harmonising influence of 
atmosphere, is less felt when all the bright faces are, as they are 
here, seen under the influence of a supernatural light. Again, 
one of Mr. Hunt’s chief technical peculiarities is a certain hard 
veracity of detail, which, as it were, forces truth down one’s throat 
at the sword's-point. In the present picture, owing to the subdued 
light in which all the natural details and the principal figures are 
painted, this veracity is kept within tolerable limits. We do not 
feel, as many of us felt in the same painter's picture of “The 
Shadow of the Cross,” as if the whole conception was full of 
some minor detail, such as the shavings. ‘There was a kind of 
realism about many of Mr. Hunt's earlier pictures which some- 
times drifted perilously near to burlesque, and was only saved 
by the painter’s evident sincerity and earnestness. With regard 
to the colour of the present picture, there will no doubt be very 
different opinions; as we have said, the flesh-tints of the children 
have that extreme brilliant crudity, and show that tendency to see 
purples and greens and yellows and pinks in little patches such as 
all Mr. Hunt’s earlier work has shown,—most noticeable of all, 
perhaps, in his portraits of his son and daughter, exhibited some 
time ago at the Grosvenor Gallery. 

The landscape portion, however, and the principal figures, are 
very fine in colour,—deep, yet glowing, as the finest colour 
always must be, with no tendency to blackness, and yet with 
the most perfect harmony of the tints employed, giving a 
result of truth to nature, both in the mystery and the beauty of 
an Eastern night, such as the present writer at least has never 
seen surpassed. The great difficulty in pictures on this subject 
has always been the face of the Virgiu; aud in the present case, 
too, it is doubtful how far Mr. TIunt has been successful. He 
has chosen to represent her as rather an older, more careworn 
woman than is customary; and perhaps in avoiding the “ plum- 
box” style of beauty he has run into the opposite extreme. The 
Joseph is a magnificent. piece of drawing. Probably, from an 
artist’s point of view, the best thing in the picture is the move- 
ment of his body as he leads the mule forward, while his head 
turns for an instant to mark the watch-fires which are burning 
behind the fugitives. The painting of the picture, as opposed 
to its drawing and colour, varies iu no essential degree from the 
artist’s previous work. It is careful in the extreme, laboured, 
and, to use a studio word, “tight.” From the point of view of 
brush-work it has few merits; there is no hint of mystery in its 
procedure, it is unlike anything but itself Perhaps some notion 
of its peculiarity may be gained by comparing it rather to a 
mosaic than a painting. It seems to be done puainfally, bit by 
bit, and worked-over till all trace of its process is removed. It 
would probably be true to say that it is the absolute negative of 
all the French theories of painting ; indeed, this is true of more 
than the brush-work of the picture. A great deal more might 
be said upon this question, but probably our readers would 
searcely care to follow out technical details further, and we 
shall contine ourselves to noting that, as a piece of composition, 
this is the finest of Mr. Hunt’s works; and the figures, both 
real and supernatural, are combined in a very beautiful wavy 
line, which aids the desired sense of movement very materially. 

As to the question whether the painter has so told his story 
as to justify this interpretation, we should answer it in the 
affirmative, and for this reason,—when an artist deals with a 
well-worn theme, there are only two courses—successful courses 
—open to him. One is, to treat it as all other men have done, 
and to rely upon his transcendant power to make the ordinary, 
unusually fine; the other, to select some new interpretation 
which, by its ingenuity or beauty, will throw new light upon 
the subject, or invest it with fresh attraction. Mr. Hunt has 
chosen the latter, and has undoubtedly succeeded in rousing 
great interest, and instituting a fresh conception of his subject. 
His idea is a beautiful one in itself, and is thoroughly carried 
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out to the very utmost of the painter’s ability. One sees this 
at once on looking at the picture. This is a true man’s work, 
beautiful, imperfect, struggling, failing, and succeeding in various 
ways and proportions, but certainly there is in it that firm 
impress of a human soul, that tendency to struggle towards 
the light, which makes nearly all sincere effort beautiful, 
despite its partial failure. Just think of what a different 
state English Art would have been in, if in the last hundred 
years or so we had had only ten pictures a year-such as this, 
instead of ten thousand such as we have had! For every 
picture painted in this way, with the utmost of the artist’s 
strength and the keenest of the artist’s emotions, results 
in a definite gain to the world. It is literally true that it is 
only art produced in this temper which is great for all time. To 
have within the frame of a canvas or on the marble of a statue 
all the power and all the feeling which one man had to give— 
this is what a great piece of art means, this is why many 
pictures and statues of early times touch us more keenly in 
their incompleteness than others in their perfection. In 
the best sense of the words, therefore, we think that, many 
defects notwithstanding, this is a great religious picture. 
It is great in its actual definite achievement, its fine colour, its 
mastery of natural fact, its successful presentation of its sub- 
ject, its originality of conception, its vigorous drawing, and in 
the patient, unwearied skill and thought which are evident in 
every line and every hue. It is great because it is the record of 
a man’s endurance in high aims, and his conquest over number- 
less difficulties; it is great because it is not produced from 
devotion to the idols of the market, nor in deference to popular 
fashions. And it is religious, not only in the consecration of its 
subject, but because its artist has given every power of his mind 
and body to do it justice, and because every hue of its canvas 
owes its loveliness, not only to the painter’s skill, but to his 
fidelity to Nature, Man, and God. 





BOOKS. 
ee 
MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.* 

A READER who brings to the study of Mr. Pater’s romance the 
popular conception of the Epicurean will find himself in the 
presence of an individuality of a very different kind. Marius is 
a youth of a severely introspective, self-examining character, 
who carries into the practical working-out of the philosophy 
which he adopts all the sense of obligation, the religion, in the 
first meaning of that word, with which he was possessed while 
he still held to the hereditary faith of his people. For when he 
is first introduced to us he is a devout worshipper of the ancient 
gods, a scrupulous performer of the services with which they are 
honoured. A beautiful passage in the first chapter shows him 
to us officiating as head of the family, for such he was, though but 
a boy in age, at the festival of the private Ambarvalia. The victims 
led about the cornfields and vineyard, which are to be lustrated 
with their blood, the strewing of the spring blossoms before the 
images of Bacchus and Ceres, the invocation of the “ little gods,” 
the divinities of daily life, that strange Pantheon, busy with all 
the details of existence which so moves the wrath and scorn of 
St. Augustine in the De Civitate De?, the pathetic offerings to the 
family dead, are the chief scenes in this picture, to which 
the style, with its grave and chastened beauty, gives a 
remarkable charm. To this earnest-minded, thoughtful lad 
these observances, which sat so lightly on the ordinary Roman 
as to be absolutely inoperative on his moral conduct, are an 
impressive reality, which affects his whole being. This attitude 
of his mind is thus described :— 

“Had the Romans a word for wnworldly ? The beautiful word 
umbratilis comes nearest to it, perhaps; and, in that precise sense, 
might describe the spirit in which he prepared himself for the 
sacerdotal function, hereditary in his family—the sort of mystic 
enjoyment he had in the abstinence, the strenuous self-control and 
ascésis, which such preparation involved. Like the young Ion in the 
beautiful opening of the play of Euripides, who every morning sweeps 
the temple floor with such a fund of cheerfulness in his service, he 
was apt to be happy in sacred places, with a susceptibility to their 
peculiar influences which he never outgrew; so that often in after- 
times, quite unexpectedly, this feeling would revive in him, still 
fresh and strong. That first, early, boyish, ideal of priesthood, the 
sense of dedication, survived through all the distraction of the world, 
when all thought of such vocations had finally passed from him, as a 


ministry, in spirit at least, towards a sort of hieratic beauty and 
orderliness in the conduct of life.” 

* Marius the Epicurean: his Sensations and Ideas, By Walter Pater, M.A. 2 
yols, London: Macmillan and Co, 1885, 








The first step in the movement from this early stage of thought 
is happily described. Marius, affected by some malady of youth, 
is taken to a temple of Aisculapius, situated among the Etruscan 
hills. He sleeps, according to the prescribed ritual, within the 
sacred precincts; there he waits, so to speak, for the divine 
intimation which is to reveal to him what he seeks, [t 
comes to him, just when he is in the attitude of eager at. 
tention, in the voice of a young priest, who discourses to him 
“on the skilled cultivation of life, of experience, of opportunity,” 
It is thus, in a place and amidst associations which would have 
seemed wholly alien, that his first introduction takes place to 
the philosophy which he was to embrace in after-life; for the 
young priest’s teaching would easily blend with that of the 
Cyrenaic teacher whose aim it was to make the best of life, and 
on whon, therefore, “ all things sat gracefully.” 

Then comes a great change in the boy’s life. He goes to 
school at Pisa, and there falls-in with a certain Flavianus, an 
older fellow-student, who is appointed to help him in his studies, 
Flavian is a Cyrenaic, or, to use the more popular but less ap- 
propriate word, Epicurean, not as that philosophy is interpreted 
by a pure, mystically inclined nature like that of Marius, but as 
it is translated into practical life by characters of the ordinary 
type. He is handsome, brilliantly clever,—Mr. Pater uses the 
liberty of romance to make him the author of the anonymous 
Pervigilium Veneris—tinged with cynicism by the circumstances 
of his birth; for he was a freedman’s son and protégé of a 
wealthy patron ; and unrestrained by any conscience in the eager 
snatching at the pleasures of life. In the bloom of his youth 
this friend is struck down by the new pestilence which Lucius 
Verus had brought back with him from the East, set free, it 
was believed, to ravage the Western world by the sacrilegious 
plunderers of Apollo’s temple at Seleucia. This sudden end of 
one who had seemed a very incarnation of life and enjoyment 
makes a revolution in Marius’s mental history :— 

“Flavian was no more. The little marble chest with its dust and 

tears lay cold among the faded flowers. For most people the actual! 
spectacle of death brings out into greater reality, at least for the 
imagination, whatever confidence they may entertain as to the soul’s 
survival in another life. To Marius, greatly agitated by that event, 
the earthly end of Flavian came like a final revelation of nothing less 
than the soul’s extinction. He had gone out as utterly as the fire 
among those still beloved ashes. Even such wistful suspense of 
judgment as that expressed by the dying Hadrian, regarding further 
stages of being still possible for his soul in some dim journey hence, 
seemed wholly untenable, and, with it, almost all that remained of 
the religion of his childhood. Future extinction seemed just then to 
be what the unforced witness of his own nature pointed to. On the 
other hand, there came a novel curiosity as to what the various 
schools of ancient philosophy had had to say concerning that strange, 
fluttering creature; and that curiosity impelled him to certain severe 
studies, in which, as before, his earlicr religious conscience seemed 
still to survive, as a principle of hieratic scrnpulousness or integrity 
of thought, in this new service to intellectual light.” 
The whole of this chapter is an able and lucid setting-forth of 
the processes by which the young Roman makes for himself a 
philosophy of life, nominally based on the Cyrenaic teaching, but 
built up into larger developments by the workings of his 
own temperament. Much is summed-up in the following :— 

“Conceded that what is secure in our existence is but the sharp 
apex of the present moment between two hypothetical eternities, and 
all that is real in our experience but a series of fleeting impressions 
—so he continued the sceptical argument he had condensed, as the 
matter to hold by, from his various philosophical reading—given, that 
we are never to get beyond the walls of this closely-shut cell of our 
own subjective personality ; if the ideas we are somehow impelled to 
form of an outer world, and even of other minds akin to our own, are, 
it may be, but a day-dream, and the thought of a world beyond, a 
day-dream probably thinner still; then he, at least, in whom those 
fleeting impressions—faces, voices, material sunshine—were very 
real and imperious, might well set himself to the consideration, how 
such actual moments as they passed might be made to yield him 
their utmost, by the most dexterous training of his capacities. Amid 
abstract metaphysical doubts as to what might lie one step only 
beyond that experience, reinforcing the deep original materialism or 
earthliness of human nature itself, bound so intimately to the visible 
world, let him at least make the most of what was ‘here and now.’ 
In the actual dimness of ways from means to ends—ends though in 
themselves excellent, yet for the most part distant, and for him, 
certainly, below the visible horizon—he would at all events be sure 
that the means, to use the well-worn phraseology, should have some- 
thing of finality or perfection about them, and themselves partake, in 
a measure, of that more excellent nature of ends—that the means 
should justify the end.” 

Then comes another stage in the youth’s life. He goes to 
Rome. After a singularly effective description of the journey 
thither, and of the first impressions made on his mind by the 
great city, we are brought into the presence of the Imperial 
philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, then receiving the honours of an 
ovation, with his candid gaze and “ bland capacity of the brow,” 
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—a brow “ low, broad, and still without a trace of the trouble 
of the lips.’ With the Emperor Marius was to be brought into 
contact, for he had been appointed one of his secretaries. The 
earlier part of the second volume is specially devoted to the 
bringing-out the contrast between the Emperor’s stoicism, 
modified as it was by the practical necessities of life, and 
the spiritualised epicureanism of his young attendant. 

The latter part of the second volume brings us to two new 
experiences in the student’s life. We say “two,” though the 
first is really introductory to the second, of which, by the 
force of contrast, it greatly deepens the impression. Of 
“Two Curious Houses,” the first is one of a Roman 
exquisite. Here Marius is a guest at a feast, “in which the 
various exciting elements of Roman life,—its physical and 
intellectual accomplishments, its frivolity and far-fetched 
elegances, its strange, mystic essays after the unseen, were 
elaborately combined.” ‘The principal figure at this feast is 
Apuleius, and we have a glimpse of the young prince Com- 
modus already giving proof of what is, perhaps, the most signal 
instance of degeneracy in the history of the world. Then, in 
vivid opposition to this scene, in which the only spiritual element 
isa dreamy neo-Platonic speculation of Apuleius about an order 
of unseen existences that mediate between gods and man, is the 
second “curious house,” the home of a Christian family, the 
family of a certain Cornelius, whose acquaintance Marius had 
made years before in his journey to Rome. For the young 
philosopher does not escape the contagion of the “ superstition ” 
that was then fast emptying both the temples of the gods and 
the schools of the philosophers. As the hero of Moore’s romance 
meets this world-pervading influence on the Nile, so Marius 
meets it in the suburbs of Rome. And it appeals to exactly 
that feeling of the cruelty of death that had so changed the 
current of his thoughts in early days. The “ Pagan death” of 
his friend Flavian, with all its bitterness and hopelessness, is 
contrasted with the diferent aspect which death assumed in the 
light of Christian faith. As he stands in the family burying- 
place of the Cwcilii, a new light breaks in upon him :— 

‘“‘ And it was with a curious novelty of feeling, of the dawning of a 
fresh order of experiences upon him, that, standing beside those 
mournful relics, snatched in haste from the common place of execu- 
tion not many years before, Marius became, as by some gleam of 
foresight, aware of the whole possible force of evidence for a strange, 
new hope, defining a new and weighty motive of action in the world, 
in those tragic deaths for the ‘Christian superstition,’ of which he 
had heard something indeed, but which had seemed to him hitherto 
but one savagery, one self-provoked savagery, the more, in a cruel 
and stupid world. And that poignant memory of suffering seemed to 
draw him on towards a still more vivid and pathetic image of suffer- 
ing, in a distant but not dim background. Yes! the interest, the ex- 
pression of the entire place was filled with that, like the savour of 
some precious incense. Penetrating the whole atmosphere, touching 
everything around with its peculiar sentiment, it seemed to make all 
this visible mortality, death itself, more beautiful than any fantastic 
dream of old mythology had ever hoped to make it; and that, ina 
simple sincerity of feeling about a supposed actual fact. The thought, 
the word, Par —Pae Tecum !—was put forth everywhere, with images 
of hope, snatched sometimes even from that jaded pagan world, which 
had really afforded men ¢o little of it, from first to last—the consoling 
images it had thrown off, of succour, of regeneration, of escape from 
death—Hercules wrestling with Death for possession of Alcestis, 
Orpheus taming the wild beasts, the Shepherd with his sheep, the 
Shepherd carrying the sick lamb upon his shoulders.” 

The carefully-wrought description of Christian worship which 
follows, and the way in which this earnest seeker after a philo- 
sophy of life finds, without knowing, we may say, an answer, 
we can but mention as perhaps the happiest parts of a singu- 
larly attractive book. Not to wholly omit the censure which 
is one of the critic’s functions, we may point out that it was 
not Calvin, but Jonathan Edwards, who had “the vision of 
infants not a span long on the floor of hell.” 

THE MAN versus THE STATE.* 

“ Most of those who now pass as Liberals are Tories of a new 
type” is the theme of this book, which consists of four essays 
reprinted from the Contemporary Review. These essays were 
hailed with delight by some of our Tory contemporaries, 
though why, it is hard to sce,—as, supposing that the thing is 
proved, the strongest condemnation of the Liberals of to-day is 
simply that they too much resemble their opponents. For Mr. 
Herbert Spencer does not say that he thinks the ostensible 
Tories have amended their methods or improved their doc- 
trines, but he simply contends that the new Liberals are 
adopting the methods and the doctrines of Tories, from which 
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contention the Tories may derive what consolation they can. Fn 
the past the legislation which he most strongly condemns is the 
Factory Legislation,—and that, as every one knows, was strongly 
supported by the Tory country gentlemen, by way of avenging 
themselves on the Liberal manufacturers and employers 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. Indeed, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer expressly states that he thinks that “ while Liberals 
have taken to coercive legislation, Conservatives have not 
abandoned it;” though he thiaks that the existence of 
the Liberty and Property Defence League, whose motto 
is “Individualism versus Socialism,” largely consisting of 
Conservatives, shows a tendency to resist the laws made by 
Liberals increasing “the compulsions and restraints exercised 
over citizens,” so that “it may by-and-bye really happen that 
Tories will be defenders of liberties which the Liberals, in pursuit 
of what they think popular welfare, trample under foot.” The 
wheel is, indeed, come full circle when the author of Social 
Statics and the prophet of Evolution is become an admirer of 
the Liberty and Property Defence League, and finds in them 
the bulwarks of liberty. It is almost as great a revolution as 
the prophet of revolt from “ hide-bound formalism ” finding 
his beaw idéal of statesmen in the formalist Sir Robert Peel, 
and his beaw idéal of Governments in that most hide-bound of 
States, the German Empire. But to turn from the party 
question to that of principle, it is well worth our while to 
ask ourselves if it is, indeed, true that all the great 
Liberal measures of the last forty years are nothing but 
gigantic errors, because they are merely Tory legislation 
in disguise. It is impossible not to think that Mr. 
Spencer, in formulating so grave an indictment, has been 
misled by appearances, and has either confused words with 
things, or has at least omitted to notice that there are two 
sides to the same thing. According to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
the true Liberal doctrine is “ greater freedom from restraint, 
particularly in political institutions ;” and no doubt that was a 
very sufficient formula when the present Liberal Party came 
into being after the Tory régime of the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, when mere repeal was in most 
eases the crying necessity of legislation. But the period of 
destruction was not, and could not be, final. It was the neces- 
sary preparation for a period of construction. A truer and 
fuller definition of Liberalism is,—“ Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” That doctrine involves still a great 
deal of destruction which is requirel even in the primary 
constituent elements of the body politic, and still more in 
legislation, before the people can be really said to govern 
themselves. But when that is accomplished, and even while 
it is going on, government remains an essential part of 
the Liberal creed, and of what is required from Liberal poli- 
ticians. The difference between Toryism and Liberalism consists 
in this,—that the latter seeks freedom for everyone by subjecting 
everyone to government in the interests of the nation asa whole; 
while Toryism seeks order by subjecting whole classes to the 
dominion of other classes, in the interests of the dominant 
classes. But government is just as essential a part of Liberalism 
as of Toryism, or to use Mr. Spencer’s words, organisation is 
just as necessary to “ industrialism” as it is to “ militaryigm.” 
It cannot possibly be otherwise. Mr. Spencer would restrict 
the functions of the State to those of the police-magistrate and 
policeman. But those functions necessarily involve government. 
They necessarily entail enforced contribution, Government 
inspection, the withdrawal of some citizens from industrial 
employments, and the employment of Government force,—that 
is, of officials in the pay of the State. “The implied address 
accompanying every additional exaction” by Liberal legis- 
lation,—* Hitherto you have been free to spend this portion 
of your earnings in any way which pleased you; hereafter 
you shall not be free so to spend it, but we will spend it for the 
general benefit,”—just as certainly accompanies every enlarge- 
ment of the police force, every increase in the judicial body, 
every addition to the Statute-book for enforcing contracts, as it 
does every establishment of an Elementary School or the appoint- 
ment of an additional Inspector under the Factory Acts. If it 
be fuund that Elementary Schoolmasters are better constables 
than those who patrol the streets, and that Factory-Iuspectors 
who interfere before the fact are better upholders of contracts 
or preventers of torts than County-Court Judges and Police 
Magistrates who interfere afterwards, then Liberals may urge 
that they are no more infringing the limits of State interfer- 
ence by setting-up schools and appointing Inspectors than Mr. 
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Herbert Spencer would be by building the Bow-Street Police-Court 
and adding another division to the Metropolitan Police. The aim 
of each is to give a free field to industry and no favour. The 
question of the particular way in which the field is to be fenced, 
and of the particular precautions to be taken against favour, are 
questions not of kind but of degree, not of principle but of fact. 
No doubt, in every case, the Liberal who has read history 
‘and learnt the lessons of political economy will be hard 
‘to persuade that the State should interfere; but he is 
certainly, and properly, much less hard to persuade now, when 
‘the people almost govern themselves, than he would have been 
one hundred, or fifty, or even twenty years ago, when the State 
‘meant an exclusive clique and a self-seeking oligarchy, who 
could not know, and too often did not care, what the people 
wanted. Now that the Government tends to become simply a 
committee of the people, why should the people object to invest 
the State with functions superior to those of the policeman, any 
more than a body of shareholders fears to invest its directors 
with powers superior to those of auditors? Experience has 
shown, and no doubt continues to show, that the direct 
action of Government officials is often less efficacious than 
the working of other forces. In the shipping business, for in- 
stance, it is being discovered that the action of the Board of 
Trade Inspectors to prevent shipping disasters is less efficacious 
than an increase in the legal responsibility of shipowners and 
the diminution of temptation by the avoidance of contracts for 
over-insurance. But there are certain cases in which the direct 
action of Government officials is more effective than the indirect 
action of laws left to be enforced merely by private people ; and 
if the people choose to delegate its power in such cases, it is 
hard to see how that delegation is in derogation of liberty. By 
parity of reasoning, of course, the State may be justified in 
assuming even further functions, and directly undertaking in- 
dustrial duties, such as the Post Office. But in such under- 
takings it must be admitted to Mr. Spencer that there is great 
danger. In fact, the same evils have to be guarded against in 
such cases, but the same only, that he has shown in his old 
essay on “ Railway Morals and Railway Policy,” have to be 
guarded against in the case of railway and other directors, 
—the dangers of officialdom. Mr. Spencer spends a con- 
siderable amount of labour in disposing of the fallacy that 
the State is anything better or can act in aay way better 
than the individuals composing it. But we have yet to learn 
that any such policy is entertained, at least by the Liberal Party. 
What we do believe, and rightly believe, is that the action of a 
Committee of the State, specially deputed and paid to look 
after certain duties, will cause these duties to be more etticiently 
performed than when they are left to be enforced by the in- 
dividual man, simply because what is every man’s business is no 
man’s business. Dowe want our sanitary arrangements improved ? 
Tt is quite certain that we shall get them more speedily and 
effectively improved through the action of Local Boards with 
paid oliicers than through indictments for nuisances by one 
private person against another. Even if these matters were left to 
private enterprise, they could only be carried out, as in the case 
of gas and water-supply, by bodies invested with special powers 
-by the State; and experience is certainly in favour of direct as 
against indirect State intervention. ‘The enforcement of the 
principle of responsibility, which is the basis of popular govern- 
ment, has removed the greater part of the objections formerly 
entertained, and rightly entertained, to Governmental action. 
Mr. Spencer complains that the State is made into a fetish; but 
the fetish-worship of the State in a popular Government is no 
more of an error than the fetish-horror of that terrible idol, the 
Government, which is, after all, only the individual writ large. 


JUDITH WYNNE.* 
CARLYLE, writing half a century ago on Diderot, lifted up his 
voice and warned British novelists that their hour had come 
and their vocation gone. The reading public was sated with 
fiction and was pining for fact. Memoirs and letters, biography and 
autobiography, historical essays, and studies of all descriptions 
were to supplant thenceforward and for ever that taste for 
romances, tales, and novels, which magicians like Scott and Field- 
ing had created at once and gratified. Hew vatwia ignare mentes ! 
Never, perhaps, since ‘Tom Waiiton declared that “the Shake- 
speare of a more civilized age would not give the world the 
Sabbath of the witches and the cauldron of incantation,” has a 
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literary forecast verified so completely George Eliot’s assertion 
that the most gratuitous form of error is prophecy. There 
was some excuse for Carlyle. The horizon, when he wrote, 
was not bright, though it was soon to become so with the 
coming glories of a constellation of novelists, which for 
the number and brightness of its stars, has not been equalled 
in the literature of our own or any other country. Yet novel- 
writing has never counted more numerous votaries than 
it counts at present in England, where the vanished or waning 
stars of that famous constellation have as yet been succeeded by 
no luminaries of proportionate brightness and magnitude. The 
causes of this state of things are not far to seek. For Carlyle’s 
wish was father to his thought; and he did not see, or would not 
observe, that ‘What is fact P’ is a harder question to answer 
than Pilate’s. Easy writing may be all that Sheridan called it, 
and more; but the rank and file of the army of penmen will not 
easily be brought to share its delights, and to live laborious and 
ill-paid days for the sake of that praise which Phoebus bragged 
about when he touched John Milton’s “ trembling ears.” There 
is, moreover, in the art, or trade, or profession of novel-writing, 
a larger element of chance than in any other department of 
literature; and the majority of Englishmen, though they cannot 
amuse themselves with cards and dominoes for unlimited hours 
and infinitesimal stakes, are sportsmen at heart, and not at all 
averse from pursuits in which chance in the last resort sits 
arbiter. Prizes like those which have fallen to the fortunate 
writers of Ministering Children and Called Back set pens a-going 
by battalions, which the fame and money earned by a Dickens 
or a Trollope would have left quite innocent of ink. It would be 
vain to deprecate, and unfair to disparage, this natural, if not 
commendable, phase of the “ struggle for existence.” So, with 
all due exception made of ‘ scrofulous” novels, the efforts of a 
‘brother man” or “sister woman” to furnish employment for 
the idle, and relaxation for the strenuous, should be “ gently” 
and “gentlier scanned.” There are limits, of course, to the 
leniency here commended ; and we are glad to say that Mrs. 
Pirkis’s latest novel stands well within those limits. Judith 
Wynne is a good novel of its kind, and its kind is in fashion. 
Horvificari vult populus, horrificetur, There is a murder in 
Judith Wynne, and a cruel attempt to murder, a double suicide 
with one victim, and ghosts in two, at least, of the predicaments. 
With the ghost proper, with the only ghost that deserves that 
grand old name, Mrs. Pirkis does not meddle. The Psychical 
Research Society, though willing enough to act in the spirit of 
Mrs. Glasse’s famous precept, has failed hitherto to catch that 
chost, and seems not indisposed to give him up. That ghost is 
the ghost whose objective reality Dr. i. G. Lee will swear to; 
but which Schopenhauer more cantiously defines as a vision 
formed in a living brain by the action of a dead man’s volition, 
as the death-wraith is supposed to be by that of a dying man’s, 

Sut if Mrs. Pirkis has no ghost proper, she has his cousin- 
germanina gruesome doppelganger, of whom we shall here givea 
glimpse sans phrases. ‘The hero is speaking to the heroine, who 
has just saved him from the nameless horrors of a naunted 
chamber, on the threshold of which they are standing :— 

“© Suppesing,’ he went ov, ‘you knelt there praying instead of 

sleeping—not one night, but night after night—praying for a message, 
a sien, and for all answer there came to you’—here his voice sank to 
a hoarse whisper--‘an awful shape, near, neurer, till you felt its cold- 
ness touching your cheek, your hand; supposing when it stood close 
to you—close, mind, I say—you saw that its hands were red with 
blood ; supposing, when you locked up into its face, you saw that it was 
your own! Ah, God!’ he broke off with a groan, ‘it is there again. 
Help me! help me!’ he ericd in the same piteous, passionate tones 
Judith had heard before. ‘Now it stands before the light and shuts 
itout! Ah, Heaven have merey!’ His face grew livid with terror, 
his eyes were wild and fixed, his strong frame quivered.” 
Of the ghost in the other predicament—the ghost who would 
full so infallibly into the clutches of Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cocke if they were engaged to track him—we shall also give a 
glimpse. The heroine is again in question : 

“What was it that had awakened her 2 she asked herself, as she 
sat upright in bed, and listened intently for the repetition of some 
noise which had distinctly crossed her dreams. It could not have 
been the striking of the clocks, for at that moment the one in the 
hall below sounded the hour, three distinct bells. She had been 
asleep, then, longer than she thought, four or five hours, and it had 
seemed only like a five minutes Hark ! she held-in her breath 
and strained her ears to listen; there it was 1,a footfall at ber door, 
arustling out in the corridor it seemed tobe. Fora moment....-- 

3ut we have introduced Mrs. Pirkis’s ghosts to the reader; and 
if he desires their better acquaintance, he must make it for 
himself. 
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general truths; and the novelist’s path is made so straight for 
him, because for the incidents, or facts, that is, of his story there 
is no authority to call against his own. He may provoke our 
laughter if he chooses to misrepresent the admitted facts of 
history, as Victor Hugo does without scraple; but we are not 
now thinking so much of historical novelists and the extent of 
their license, as of novelists who are purely and simply 
imaginative. So long as these last do not violate the laws 
of probability too obviously, it is difficult to set bounds to what 
pranks they may fairly play with “understood relations” and 
coincidences that may seem to out-miracle the miraculous. An 
able advocate would from one year’s file of the Times construct on 
behalf of the most extravagant series of incidents conceivable, a 
defence which would justify their author for reminding his critics 
of the sound French proverb :—“ Le vraisemblable est le vrai 
pour les sots.” But the novelist, though practically amenable to 
no law in the invention and disposal of his facts, has no such 
chartered liberty in the delineation of his characters. These 
must act in some accordance with the influences to which human 
beings are ordinarily subject, or the novel itself will be a bungled 
chaos. Judith Wynne is not a bungled chaos. The heroine 
is formed on Jane Hyre’s pattern, with a large mixture of that 
“ sounder religious feeling” which Southey missed in the Essays 
of Elia, and is drawn with vigorous consistency. Engaged in such 
a struggle as “a daughter of the gods divinely tall and most 
divinely fair” might have waged unsuccessfully, this plain- 
featured little lady wins all along the line, thanks to a faith as 
strong as love or death, and to ‘energy’ as firm as Charlotte 
Corday’s. We need not enter into the details of that struggle, as 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to say that Mrs. Pirkis has 
proved equal to the task of making them very interesting. 
There are mysteries to be solved; and when these are solved, 
there are difficulties to be overcome by the great-hearted Judith 
which will keep the drowsiest of readers from nodding. And 
the minor characters in this novel play their parts very effec- 
tively. The hero’s blind and ailing mother meets her share of 
life’s troubles with a cheery stoicism, which serves as an excellent 
foil to the testiness of her fine old housekeeper, brimming-over 
with Welsh irascibilities and Welsh superstitions. The hero’s 
younger brother is capitally sketched with a firm, quick pencil, 
and so are his tutor’s daughters—the beauty who jilts and the 
hoyden who marrieshim. But Judith’s character is the cord which 
holds this book together ; and though we could wish her a better 
husband than that “ tremendous monstr’-inform’-ingens-horren- 
dous”’ fellow, the Rev. Wolfgang Reece, we have little doubt 
that her masterful righteousness brought Mrs. Pirkis’s amor- 
phous hero to his bearings before his married life had lasted 
many moons. Of the astonishing sinner, Miss Delphine Pier- 
point, the “ Vivien” whom Merlin, Mr. Wolfgang, is saved 
from by the skin of his teeth, we hardly know what to say. So 
longas she steers by the compass of her native depravity we 
can follow her course without bewilderment. But if such a 
vulgar Vivian could so lose her heart to such a prenuptially 
henpecked Merlin, that to assuage its pangs no remedies less 
potent than prussic-acid and a precipice would suffice—then 
Mrs. Pirkis knows better than Aneas did or than we do 
“furens qnid femina possit.” We would by no means insinuate 
that she does not, and we prefer to leave her “ Vivien” to the 
tender mercies of female readers and critics. Ter “ Merlin” we 
make boll to reject on our own account. We can under- 
stand his sin, and we can partly understand his remorse; 
but his passage from remorse to repentance baffles us. 
Love comes to save him when his mind is perplexed in the 
extreme by the claims of a guilty accomplice, and the terrors of 
a horrible doppelganger. And to love in its noblest form the 
man yields not ignobly for a time. But a change—and how such 
a change could come upon a clergyman of Mr. Reece’s ante- 
cedents we cannot guess—comes over the spirit of this dreaming 
“Merlin.” He flies for an opiate to the dry light of J. S. Mill’s 
philosophy, and that opiate, strange to say, makes an intolerable 
Macheath of him. His love for Judith Wynne burns stronger 
than ever; but he drives her from him {ay asxovzs ye bugeo, in 
order that he may be happy with his other dear charmer, a 
“harlotry player” and masher-queen or quean, whom the 
veritable Macheath would have laughed at. The little bit of 
dynamite, so to speak, which blew Miss Delphine unmarried to 
Shakespeare’s ever-quoted “ bourne,” must be left for the reader’s 
own discovery. We shall conclude this desultory notice of a novel, 
which stands well on the sunny side of the line which divides 
readable from unreadable works of fiction, by quoting a short 








specimen of the way in which Judith Wynne bore herself during 
the explosion :— 


***You—you—you did this,’ exclaimed Wolf, a terrible twanging 
harshness making itself heard in his voice. ‘Judith, Judith, wasthis well 
done ? ’—‘ It was well done.’—‘ What, to keep me agonised, tortured, 
suffering, my brain racked, my senses almosf leaving me, my heart well- 
nigh broke !’—‘ It was well done, I say,’ answered Judith loadly, clearly, 
her voice as decisive as his own in his best days, ‘and I would do it 
over again to-morrow if it had to be done. I would rack your brain, 
I would break your heart a thousand times over sooner than have it 
hard, stubborn, callous as it has been in the days gone by..—‘ Yow 
would do this—you ?’—‘ Aye, I would do this. I have done it to- 
day. I would Go it again to-morrow should the need arise.’— Wolf 
opened his lips as though about to speak, then he caught back his 
breath with a gasp saying nothing.—‘ Hear her, she threatens you, 
my Wolf,’ said Delphine softly.—‘I do,’ said Judith, once more 
turning round and confronting the woman. ‘So far as he shows 
mercy to himself, so far will I have none for him. I will be pitiless 
so far as he shows himself pity.’ ”’ 


THE RIVIERA, AND THE SNOW-LINE.* 
THE ingenious translator, or travestier, of Mérimée’s Letters to 
Panizzi, makes Mérimée tell his friend that there is nothing 
more beautiful than the river between Savona and Fréjus. Most 
of us could have assured this gentleman that rivid?re is not 
French for “river,” and that, in fact, there is no river flowing 
from Savona to I'réjus, unless it flows, like the sacred Alp, 
through caverns measureless to man, down to a sunless 
ocean,—which is not the Mediterranean. But though there 
is no river, there is a Riviera between the Alps and the 
sea; and Mérimée himself might have found much to please 
him in the description by the English author of Vera of 
the scenes he so delighted in, and in the historical reminis- 
cences of men and places in which he himself had so learned an 
interest. The fastidious readers-—we do not presume to suppose 
they are many—to whom the “word-painting ” style of the 
special correspondent, with his present tenses and his audire 
videor to set out past events, may shrink somewhat from our 
author’s style; but we can assure them that they will finda 
good deal of matter which is well worth reading. Especially 
will this be so for those who have some personal knowledge of 
that beautiful land, with all its cachets, its characteristic features 
of nature and of history :— 
‘Rich, ornate, populous, all treasures thine, 

The golden corn, the olive, and the vine ; 

Fair cities, gallant mansions, castles old, 

And forests, where beside his leafy hold 

The sullen boar hath heard the distant horn, 

Aud wets his tusks against the gnarled thorn.” 
We might go on with the quotation, and yet hardly be accused 
of exaggeration in transferring Coleridge’s wonderful descrip- 
tion, from Florence and the Tuscan fields and hills to those of 
Provence. It is Provence that The Maritime Alps and their 
Seaboard describes,—the Department of the Alpes Maritimes in 
the map of France, and not the mountains themselves, as such. 
The book is intended for those who spend their winters on the 
Riviera for health or pleasure; but who, for want of such a 
guide, miss more than half the beauties of the bays, and valleys, 
and mountain roads, and even a still greater portion of the 
history, past and present, of the towns and castles and farms :— 

‘‘ Lying on the high road to Italy, the district which we call Pro- 
vence was trodden of every foot. It was the path alike of the 
foreign invader who aimed a blow at Rome, and of the conquering 
soldier who dared to cross the Rubicon. Along the shore of Maritime 
Provence, or across the passages of her Alps, poured Celts and 
Goths, Burgundians, Franks, Vandals, Huns, and Berbers. And the 
tribes who came to Provence seldom left it. Every wanderer 
or marauder found here what he most sought, or what he most 
regretted. The Greeks, if they bad to import the olives of Pallas, 
found here fair skies, pale marbles, violets fit for Hylas, and 
roses of which Alcibiades might have made his wreath; to say 
nothing of a sea as ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue’ as that which 
breaks round the Leucadian headland. The Jews, who drifted hither, 
first after the persecution of Titus, and again iv 1492, after their 
expulsion from Spain, found here the corn and wine and oil of 
promise, with terraces, not unlike those of Judea, surrounding ‘ cities 
that had foundations’ in the sunny hills. The Moors were soon at 
home in the dusty, wady-like ravines: the crags, the sunshine, and 
the palms of Provence leaving them but little to regret. For the 
Pheenician traders there were safe harbours; for the Aragonese 
a dialect not unlike their own (Catalan); Florentines, red-handed 
from the strife of Guelf and Ghibelline in the Lily City, made them-- 
selves new country-houses in Provence; while the Lombards and 
Genoese traders found in the Rhone Valley a highway for their com- 
merce. These influences procured for the district of the Maritime 
Alps a rich and a varied past; and in the same manner the 
* The Maritime Alps and their Seaboard. By the Author of Vera—Above the 

Snou-line: Mountaineering Sketches between 170 and 1880. By Clinton Dane, 
Vice-President of the Alpine Club. London: Longmans, 1885. 
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exceptional climate and the unique position of the country now ensure 
for it a future of affluence.” 

This is a fair sketch-map of the country through which the 
book takes us. Beginning with the physical geography—the 
rampart of limestone nfountains on the north and the Esterel 
forests on the west, which create the exceptionally sheltered 
climate, though they cannot quite keep out the mistral— 
we go on to the olives, vines, and corn, and the peasant- 
proprietors with their dreary lives of penurious saving, 
only varied by litigation, and more lately by speculation 
in or with the great Crédit-Foncier Companies which 
have raised the cost of building-land at Cannes and else- 
where almost to London prices. Then we have the towns, and 
monasteries, and castles, and their owners and inhabitants, as 
they were in the days of René, of the Templars, of Joanna of 
Naples, of Charles V., of the Mirabeaus, men and women, with 
the mad scandals which they perpetrated in the town of Grasse. 
The monastery of St. Honorat, and the fortress and prison of 
Ste. Marguerite, are both familiar to all who go to Cannes, while 
the former is connected with the name of St. Patrick, and the 
latter with the “Man in the Iron Mask,” about whom our 
author offers us “ the truth” as set forth by the learned and 
painstaking Jung, after she has unmasked no less than eleven 
men in buckram, including that of Voltaire himself. 

But we have no space for any summary of the curious and 
interesting facts of the local history of the Riviera with which 
this book is crammed. ‘The authoress herself is mastered by 
her own learning, and crushes down her facts even into mere 
chronological tables, as a man packs his over-full portmanteau 
by stamping on his shirts and coats; and we must give up the 
attempt to get them into our mere handbag. Yet we may find 
room for one story of those spectral nobles who still haunt the 
scenes where their ancestors once dwelt :—King René had a 
Red Book of his nobles, which after his death (1480) was found, 
with a note in his own handwriting, such as Simplicité de 
Sabran, and Sottise de Grasse, appended to each name. Of 
these noble families, twenty-two still remain, and, if we under- 
stand our author, Simplicité and Sottise among them; and 
their yearly Diner du Roi Tené, with the Marquis de Gallifet 
as president, “has become a feature of the Parisian season.” 
Last year a prince read a poem on the occasion, as King René 
himself might have done four hundred years ago, and it ended 
with :— 

‘* Révons, mes bons amis, 4 cet Age prospére, 
Ou deux époux royaux, l’amonr et la priére, 
Gouvernaient tour 4 tour un peuple chevalier, 
Gentilshommes, révons! Réver, c’est oublier !” 
Our readers may be left to moralise on this story as they will. 

We began by hinting our distaste for the florid style of a 
book which has so much to recommend it as regards its matter. 
But we were half-inclined to retract all blame when we 
opened the other volume, which this article undertakes to notice. 
We cannot describe the style, if we are to preserve any regard 
to the courtesies of criticism; but we take some specimens at 
random :—‘‘It is but a paraphrase to say that the more we go 
about, the more in all probability shall we be strengthened in 
the conviction that the paradise of fools must have a large 
acreage.”— In the dim distance could be distinguished the 
form of our guide, as a little dark mass progressing on two 
pink, flesh-coloured streaks.”— How ruin seized a roofless 
thing.”—“ We ventured to corrode our lungs by articulating 
our wants to the landlord.” As the anthor is Vice-President of 
the Alpine Club, we presume this may be English as 
spoken among the members of that club, and it might be in 
harmony with the high animal spirits of men in the moment of 
surmounting a glacier or a rocky peak. But to write down such 
things reminds one of Dogberry’s immortal wish; and to those 
of us who, like Mark Twain, prefer to ascend our mountains by 
telescope, metaphorical, if not actual, it is a sheer disappoint- 
ment to miss the simple and unadorned account of Alpine 
adventure which has often been given by men to whom no 
demon has whispered, ‘“‘ Have a taste.” The volume contains 
two fine sketches, finely engraved by Mr. Whymper, of moun- 
tain peaks. Would that the book itself had been like them. 


DIABOLUS AMANS.* 
Tue author of this poem has grossly misnamed it. The subject 


of it is no Mephistopheles, though he appears to have had 
exper.ence of the temptations of Mephistopheles, and to have 





* Diabolus Amis: A Dranatic Poem. Glasgow: Wilson and McCormick, 








succumbed to them. Still this no more makes him a diabolus 
than it would have made Faust into Mephistopheles ; and there 
is, indeed, in the course of the poem, not the smallest attempt 
to indicate any trace of that malignity which is essential to 
the devilish nature, and which alone could test the power of 
love to transform and transfigure it—a power which appears to 
be the subject of the poem. Indeed, so little has the poem of 
anything like coherent structure, that but for evidence of 
genuine lyrical and descriptive force in it, we should have 
dismissed it in a few lines. None of the characters introduced 
appear to have any personality, though there is one powerful 
description of character which we shall quote. The various 
scenes hang as loosely together as if they were meant to fall 
asunder. And the philosophy, so far as there is a philosophy, 
is of that optimist and sentimental kind which will hardly tend 
to convert the readers to the gospel of the necessarily redeeming 
power, we will not say of love, which may be true, but of 
falling-in-love, which is certainly not true. Nevertheless, with all 
these glaring faults, Diabolus Aimans is written by some one,— 
we have no guess at the authorship,—with a real vein of poetic 
power in him; and this alone makes it worthy of attention. He 
does not know, indeed, what a dramatic poem means, or he would 
never have called this most undramatic composition by that name. 
We suspect that he hardly knows what his own religion is, 
though that is the main subject of the poem, and though he ig 
extremely hard on the ordinary forms of Christian faith. But 
he can see vividly at times, and say vividly what he sees, as the 
following sketch of one of the men-subduing women who love to 
be the object of love for the sake of power, and not for the delight 
in admiration, will prove :— 
‘A Juno and a Venus rolled in one: 
A siren tongue that talks your soul away 
As others sing it; what the sex is not, 
Good fellow, civis mundi, facile, free, 
All curves, no angles, saving to her foes ; 
When she throws back her head and treads the floor, 
A sceptre would not make her more superb 
Or men more subject. See her and at first 
She shocks you, then she charms you, draws you off 
From all your company, absorbs you quite, 
Clearing a space about you; then when you 
Adopt her gods and kin and are fast hers, 
There comes a sense of insecurity, 
The unreality you feel in dreams, 
A jealous fear of people she has known, 
Loathing of all the men who come too near, 
Men who are stamped with strong virility, 
For these are sure to gravitate to her, 
Matter to matter. Comes at last a day 
You find yourself a third for her you love, 
De trop, supplanted. Then beneath the soil 
Of easy temper, sweet facility, 
You come to rock immovable to force, 
Impermeable to tears. The game is up: 
You know the woman when you break with her.” 
That is strong, but it is almost the only stroke of force in the 
conception of human character which the little book contains. 
All the persons actually introduced are names, and no more. 
But there is lyric power in the book all the same. Here, for 
instance, is a song of which each of the verses is heard 
separately and at intervals in the course of a conversation on 
the worthlessness or worth of human life. We collect them 
together, though the verses are scattered, and intended to be 
heard at different points in the dialogue, in order that we may 
exhibit the song as a whole :— 
“Spring, begin to wake the dene, 
Tingling into buds of green, 
Soft suffusing loamy lea, 
Meet for musing: 
‘Vive la Vie!’ 
Till with mellow sunny hours 
Into yellow fields of flowers, 
Into clover-purpled sea, 
Running over, 
Vive la Vie! 
Sure the glowing life that came 
Budding, blowing, is the same 
That is moving here in me, 
Feeling, loving : 
Vive la Vie! 
Never having life, my brother, 
Ever craving for another, 
In the next so wiit thou be 
Ever vexed so! 
Vive la Vie! 
Like the sapless, leafless tree, 
Joyless, hapless, though thou be, 
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Only live and soon with me, 
Shout thy vive and 
Vive la Vie! 


Grief why grieve for, making moan, 
Grief doth live for joy alone; 
Without sadness, where would be 
Sense of gladness ? 
Vive la Vie! 
Nathless, in the last ‘amen’ 
Who’d begin the feast again ? 
Could you give it, who'd agree 
To relive it ? 
Vive la Vie! 
With the best his life supplied, 
Every guest is satisfied ; 
Wherefore, give and give with glee, 
Vive and vive and 
Vive la Vie!” 
Here, again, is a companion song, which appears to us also to 
have the true lilt of a despair that is not very deep, that looks 
through death to an untroubled peace which death may bring :— 


“Tn the thick of battle we 

Live and quick with misery, 
Death, we name thee o’er and o’er, 
Ours we claim thee : 

Vive la Mort. 
By the dense artillery plied, 
Sinew tense and nostril wide, 
Those be raging, furious war 
Sternly waging : 

Vive la Mort. 
On the field of battle poured, 
By their shield and broken sword, 
In the riot rolled in gore, 
These be quiet : 

Vive la Mort. 
Drums may rattle, but which way 
Goes tke battle, careless they, 
Where tie bending plain they tore 
Fierce coatending : 

Vive la Mort. 

Break not lightest sleep that is, 
For the brightest waking bliss 
Never deeper blessing bore ; 
Wake no sleeper : 

Vive la Mort. 
We who grope and darkling move, 
Lost to hope and left of love, 
Death, we name thee o’er and o’er, 
Ours we claim thee : 

Vive la Mort. 
When thy morrow come at length, 
In the sorrow that is strength, 
We will meet thee at the door, 
Smile and greet thee, 

Vive la Mort.” 


The poem contains passages of vivid description. But, on 
the whole, though we see in it the work of a writer with real 
poetry in him, Diabolus Amans is a very poor work of art, 
without drift or unity. As for the somewhat mawkish religious 
philosophy,—philosophy of rose-water, Carlyle would have called 
it,—we have no respect for it at all. It is easy to detect the 
conventional in all the recognised forms of religious belief, and 
to make us feel how poor and worthless formulas are. But it is 
not so easy to enter into the heart of the divine experience out 
of which dogmas first grew, and of which dogmas are the best 
signs and reminders,—the buoys which show where there were 
once great wrecks, and now are great opportunities of deliver. 
ance from wreck, but where are sunken rocks on which, but for 
these reminders of eternal love, the wrecks might occur ‘again. 
The rose-leaf theology, or apology for a theology, in Diabolus 
Aians, is very worthless; but its author is, if we mistake not, 
young, and gifted with the kind of gifts which make us hope 
that we shall hear of him again. Only do not let him attempt 
again heroic efforts which remind one painfully of Faust, only 
to make one feel that he is quite destitute of the power to repro- 
duce in a poem of his own any echo of the greatness of Faust. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Chancellor of the Tyrol, by Herman Schmid (Unwin), 
which has been translated by Mrs. or Miss Dorothea Roberts, is a 
historical novel, based on fact, that is popular in Germany. The 
hero of it is Dr. William Biener, Chancellor of the Tyrol in the days 
of Duchess Claudia, a member of the Medici family, and her wayward 
3on. It may strike some readers that Herr Schmid’s novel is “ histori- 
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cal” after the style of Miss Porter rather than of Sir Walter Scott; 
but it is a very conscientious piece of work. Biener, the Chancellor, 
who struggles against unpatriotic Italian intrigue, and finally succumbs 
to it, is a really imposing character of the Washington type; and the 
scenes between him and the Duchess Claudia, for whom he entertains a 
hopeless love that is reciprocated, are in truth admirably drawn. Grave- 
negger, the Jesuit, who is his worst enemy, is also a good sketch. 
Movement and variety,—we can hardly say gaiety,—are contributed 
tothe story by Tyrolese peasants, Italian adventurers, and others ; and 
the plot is carefully constructed and skilfully evolved. Herr Schmid 
has yet to learn, however, how to “ move a horror quickly,” as Lamb 
happily describes the art of one of the most tragic of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. The description of the awful suicide of the wretched 
Elizabeth, Biener’s wife, when she hears of his death, is painfully 
drawn-out. The most repulsive scene in “ Bleak House,” too, is 
brought to mind by the death of Schmaus, one of the leading con- 
spirators against Biener, who seeks to lull conscience to sleep with 
alcohol. But, all things considered, The Chancellor of the Tyrol is a 
remarkable story, and one which, once begun, it is impossible to 
“scamp” the reading of. The translation has been carefully exe- 
cuted; and a word of very hearty praise is due to the printing, which, 
we are glad to notice as a good sign of the times, has been done by 
the Women’s Printing Society in Westminster. 

Mistaken Views on the Education of Girls. By Johanna Lohse. 
(Whitcombe and Tombs, Christchurch, New Zealand.)—A book from 
New Zealand is still something of a novelty—a welcome novelty when 
it is so sensible as the little volume now before us. Miss Lohse is 
practically engaged in the education of girls, and speaks out of a 
considerable experience of both English and foreign metheds. “Itis 
a grave mistake,’ she writes, “that any one should be allowed to 
teach who has not a certificate.’ This is, indeed, one of her 
principal themes, and she contrasts with much effect our haphazard 
way of letting education take care of itself with the systematic 
practice of Continental nations. On other matters she has something 
to say that is worth hearing. 

To and Fro; or, Views from Sea and Land. By William Sime. 
(Elliot Stock).—Under the above title, Mr. Sime has collected 
several of his Essays which have been contributed to the St. James’s 
Gazette, and one which appeared in the Graphic. The essays are 
divided under four heads, viz. :—‘ Mediterranean Papers,’ ‘‘ Notes 
from Ireland, November, 1880,” ‘ Miscelianeous,’’ and “Some Faces.” 
In the first set of papers we have some fine descriptions of 
places in the Mediterranean Sea. The Notes from Ireland connect 
a faithful picture of its people’s manners with descriptions of some 
of its principal places, whilst reference is throughout made to the 
political and other questions which were before that country in 1880. 
Several reviews of books, as well as some descriptive pieces, such as 
* At the Foot of Goatfell,” are included in the Miscellaneous Essays. 
It is, indeed, in these descriptive compositions that the author most 
charms us. An essay upon “ Curling,” the Scottish winter pastime, is 
so ably written, that as we read it we can fancy ourselves on the ice 
joining in all the fun of the game, although we may never even have 
seen it played. ‘‘Some Faces” consists of three charming essays 
entitled ‘The Old Salt,” ‘ The Village Idiot,” and “ The Returned 
Colonist.” Despite a certain amount of newspaper formality in the 
style, we can commend these essays as charming and very instructive 


prodactions. 

This Year, Nevt Year, Sometime, Never. 2 vols. By Puck. (Field 
and Tuer.)—We are certainly unable to congratulate Puck upon the 
result of his or her literary efforts, as shown forth in the work before 
us. Novels which do not rely upon the ingenuity of their plots for 
success can only claim public attention by the correctness and 
cleverness of character portrayal. This Year, Nert Year, Sometime, 
Never, is a tale constructed out of the very slenderest plot, and its 
character-painting is of a most feeble description. The writer is chiefly 
occupied in contrasting three types of mev,—the surly husband, the 
fickle lover, and his opposite, the steadfast lover. ‘The first two of 
these are always disagreeable characters, the last a very admirable 
one; but the writer errs in causing us at the beginning of the book to 
admire the man who is to turn-out fickle, whilst we have a feeling 
almost of pity for the moonstruck, love-sick youth, who forgets 
everything in life except his lady-love. The cumbrous title of the 
work is explained by the device of makiug a young and pretty 
governess give her heart to a rather strong-minded captain, who loves 
her in England for a few months, goes to India for three years, and 
on his return to marry her stops at Nice, and is there captivated by 
the charms of a rich widow and former acquaintance. He, of course, 
marries her, and the young governess dies through taking too much 
chloral. By means of frequent clandestine meetings between the 
lovers the writer manages to form whole chapters of love-talk, for 
which indeed the book is chiefly remarkable. 

My Lord Conceit (Maxwell) shows its author, Rita, almost at her 
best as a plot-constructor. There is a well-drawn lagoesque villain 
in it, an Italian scoundrel of the name of Savona, who manages to 
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dispossess the hero, Ivor Grant, alias “my Lord Conceit,”’ of his 
property, and to hasten the death of his (Grant’s) mother, and very 
nearly succeeds in having the heroine, Beryl Marsden, condemned to 
death for the murder of her brutal and selfish husband. There isa 
slight element of “riskiness” in this as in some other of Rita’s books. 
It is plain almost from the first that Bery] Foster, though married to 
John Marsden, loves Ivor Grant; but on the whole Rita does not allow 
this dangerous love to go too far, although she kills-off Beryl’s child- 
renin a fashion too convenient for real life. Ivor Grant is a superior 
sort of drawing-room hero; and Madge Dunbar is as good a match- 
making friend as any lady in Gistress can need either in fiction or in 
real life. But the strength of My Lord Concett is to be found in its 
action ; and that is considerable. 


Life of L. R. Koolemans Beynen. By Charles Boissevain. Trans- 
lated into English by “M,.M.’? (Sampson Low and Co.)—Lawrens 
Beynen was an officer in the Dutch Navy. His first active service 
was at Acheen. In 1875 he went with Captain Allen Young on his 
Arctic voyage, winning golden opinions from his commander and 
from all with whom he had todo. He accompanied him again the 
next year. In 1879 he went out as second.in-command of the ‘ Willem 
Barents’ on another Arctic expedition. The last voyage of his life 
was to Borneo, where, under the influence of disease of the brain, he 
committed suicide. His story—one of a genuinely brave and modest 
man—is, to a great extent, told in letters. We must take exception, 
by the way, to the manner in which the Dutch are compared with 
the English fishermen. Anyhow, it is not by the English that the 
abominable floativg spirit-ships are fitted out. 


Quasi Cursores (Douglas, Edinburgh) is the rather melancholy 
and suggestive, though quite appropriate title, of one of the most 
handsome books, alike as regards paper and type, which have been 
issued even from Mr. Constable’s press in Edinburgh. It consists of 
biographical notices, and portraits of the “high officers” and 
professors of the University of Edinburgh, the latter being the work 
of Mr. William Hole, A.R.S.A., a well-known Scotch artist; and it is 
intended as a memorial of last year’s tercentenary celebrations. 
Nothing better, certainly nothing more beautiful, could well have 
been thonght of. It is, indeed, obvious that the biographies have 
been written by different hands, for they hardly agree in any- 
thing but in being eculogistic of their subjects. Some are 
rollicking, others matter-of-fact, one or two almost gushing. 
Perhaps the pithiest and most graceful is the short sketch 
which Mr. Andrew Lang has given of the career of his friend and 
Homeric collaborateur, Mr. Butcher, whose appointment to the Greek 
chair in Edinburgh made Professor Blackie emeritus. But at once 
the charm and the permanent value of this volume will be found in its 
portraits, which are executed with great skill, and which must strike 
any one who is familiar with Edinbargh faces as admirable likenesses. 
Those of the present Lord Provost of Edinburgh (in spite of a certain 
unnatural grimness about the month), the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, the late Principal, Sir Alexander Grant, and Mr. Lorimer, 
Professor of International Law, in particular, show the superiority 
of etchings of this sort to ordinary photographs. Mr. Hole is 
sometimes a little weak in the eyes,—we mean, of course, in other 
people’s eyes. Thus he makes Sir Stafford Northcote almost blind ; 
and his Professor Blackie, which is perfect otherwise, fails to give 
the special and well-known sparkle, which is almost as well-known on 
this, as on the other side of the Border. Mr. Hole has also been 
very successful in placing his men in good attitudes, or in making 
them perform characteristic actions. Thus Professor Masson would 
not have been himself withont his Carlylian pipe. Sometimes, 
however, rather ludicrous effects are produced. The Professor of 
Chemistry looks less like a teacher than a popular juggler assuring 
an audience after an experiment, “ There is here no mécanique, ladies 
and gentlemen.” That amiable idealist, the Professor of Logic, ap- 
pears as if he were being dragged to the ground by the works of 
Berkeley which he is carrying, and so is made to refute the worthy 
Bishop’s theory of matter in a Johnsonian fashion. And why, oh 
why, should Dr. Flint, Professor of Divinity, masqnerade in armour, 
with his Presbyterian bands hanging like a dog’s tongue slit in two 
over his breastplate ? 

All Rownd Spain. By F. H. Deverell. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—Mr. Deverell writes, it is tolerably evident, with more knowledge 
of the country which he has visited, and which he describes, than the 
ordinary traveller possesses. Ie is not a mere passer-through, but 
has taken pains, on more than one occasion, to find out the truth 
about country and people ; and he knows the language. As he says, 
his observation “runs counter ”’ in some respects “ to some previously 
conceived ideas concerning Spain.’ It is satisfactory to observe 
that the difference is in favour of the country, which, he is sure, “has 
entered on a path of progress.” He observes a difference since 1878 ; 
and this difference may be greatly increased hereafter, for Spain, as 
he puts it, is “a land of boundless possibilities.” I could feel,” he 
goes on to say, “that the English name stood high with the Spaniards.” 
Altogether the book is well worth reading, especially by any who may 





be meditating a Spanish tour,—no bad way of spending two months 
about this time, if only “faciat Deus otia.” One thing we must take 
leave to notice among Mr. Deverell’s reflections. He is told that in 
Valencia “the land is very much Qivided, and, consequently, 
the people have great respect for property.’? And then he goes 
on,—“ It is noticeable how respect for property and reg 
law and order are attributed to eo icine of fe ae i 
heard the idea in France and in Spain, and it is held or professed by 
a party in England; it is part of an old idea which has been handed. 
down the stream of human life for thousands of years, and still it 
clings; once let a wrong idea get abroad in society, and there is no 
telling when it may be got rid of.’ It does not scem to have 
occurred to the writer that it clings because it is true. If there iga 
world-old fight between the “haves” and the “have-nots,” surely 
the more numerous the former, the better chance for quiet: Mr, 
Deverell’s line is not, we take it, to be a social philosopher. With 
this we may mention Iberian Sketches ; or, Travels in Portugal and 
North-West Spain, by Jane Leek, a slighter work, but not with. 
out some value. It is interesting to hear that at Vigo it is cheaper to 
pay English masons eight shillings per day than Spaniards thie, 
The Spaniard has seventy-three holidzys in the year, besides Sundays. 
Chasing a Fortune: Tules and Sketches. By Phil Robinson. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is the first namber of a proposed 
series of shilling volames of a “handy pocketable size,” i.e, as 
the author explains in his Preface, “very convenient for pocketing 
‘when nobody is looking,’ and ‘of a nice suitable size for throwing at 
the cat.’”? The principal paper is a humorous story of how a monkey, 
provoked by a dose of chutnee which had been given as jam, carries 
off a will, and how the hero chases first the creature (who is swallowed. 
on the way by an alligator), and then the will. ‘ Saunterings in 
Mormon-Land ” brings the reader to regions which ho has very likely 
traversed with Mr. Robinson before. ‘The Zoo Revisited” deals 
with a subject in which the writer is thoroughly at home. There 
is something of the American effectiveness about Mr. Robingson’s 
humour, as this, for instance : “ Alligators look as if they might make 
good road-metal if broken-up.’ We cordially hope that the series 
which has had so promising a beginning, will be continued with 
success. 


The Spitaljields Genius: the Slory of William Allen. By J. Fayle. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—We are obliged to Mr. Fayle for ‘re. 
telling”? the story of a good and able man; but we wish that he had 
done it with more simplicity and directness. There is a digression, 
for instance, on pp. 51-3, about the Duke of Kent, which might well 
have been spared, though we have no quarrel with the sentiments ex- 
pressed ; and this digressive manner shows itself not unfrequently. 
William Allen’s story needs nothing to recommend it. He was the 
best type of the self-made man ; made himself a man of science when 
the original destination of his life was commerce, and gave-up his 
science to devote himself to philanthropy. No inconsiderable part 
of the great benefits which the Fricnds have done to maukind must 
be reckoned to the account of William Allen. 

Venetia’s Lovers. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.) 
—This is in some respects a very pleasing story. It reminded us, as 
we read, of Mrs. Oliphant’s writing; and we do not know whether, 
though “ Leslie Keith ” is not a novice in fiction, we can pay a higher 
compliment. Venctia herself is a charming creature, and Dinah 
Kenyon, with her determination to emancipate herself, very amusing. 
Dinah finds her work in what seems the very commonplace réle 
of a “Jady’s companion’’; but she contrives to turn it into something 
hardly less than a mission, the raising of the wealthy, kind-hearted 
widow with whom she lives into the social position which she desires. 
But we must express our conviction that the tale is spoilt by the 
mysterious “ Challice,” a sort of homine incompris, as we must de- 
scribe him. A long experience tanght us to expect mischief as soon 
as he made his appearance in the story as friend of the unsuspecting 
Dick. And sad mischief he does: make. All the gaiety of the little 
life-history is eclipsed, and we have the dismal instead of the cheerful 
ending, which, as we have taken occasion many times to remark, is 
almost a necessity for any but the very finest works of art. Venetia’s 
Lovers is clever; in parts, we may venture to say, excellent; but it 
strikes us as being a little outside the borders of reality. Even its 
humonr goes beyond the limits of comedy. 

The Fisheries Evhivition Literature. Vol. XIII. (Clowes and 
Sons.)—This volume winds-up and completes an interesting and 
valuable series. It contains :—(1), The Official Report; (2), The 
Balance-Sheet ; (3), Special Report on Electrie Lighting of Exhibi- 
tion (which cost, by the way, £10,407 3s. 5d.); (4), Opening and 
Closing Ceremonies; (5), Condensed Reports of the Conditions of 
Fishing Industry at Home and Abroad. (The fishing at Juan 
Ferrandez, we observe, is said to be magnificent.) To return to the 
Balance-Sheet, the total balance to the good was £14,500 in round 
numbers (after handing over to the National Training School of 
Cookery the balance of £875 3s. 2d. profit on the “ Fish dining- 
room’’). The literary department seems to have resulted in a loss. 
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We mention one item under this head. For advertisements in the 
catalogues, &c., was paid £3,250, but the commission on these is put 
down at £1,000. The Exhibition paid for advertisements £11,045. 

Booxs Recetvep.—Abbott’s Stock and Share Almanac (Abbott and 
Co.)—A second edition of the Mornington Lecture, Thursday evening 
addresses by T.T. Lynch (J. Clarke and Co.)—Dr. Sevier, a novel, 
by G. W. Cable (D. Douglas, Edinburgh).—The Clergy List for 1885 
(J. Hall).—Tales of the Pandans, by a Wandering Cimmerian 
(Harrison and Son).—Fair Representation, by W. E. Smith, B.A.; 
Plain Thoughts for Men, eight lectures delivered at the Foresters’ 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884; The Funda- 
mental Science, by H. J. Clarke, A.K.C.; Gathered Leaves, by Enis 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The Newspaper Press Directory 
(Mitchell and Co.) ; May’s British and Trish Press Guide (May and 
Co.), both of which handy and useful annuals are corrected up to date. 
—The Pontisical Decrees against the Dectrine of the Earth’s Movements 
Svc, by Rev. W. W. Roberts (Parker and Co.)—The Distribution of 
Products, §’c., by E. Atkinson (Patnam’s Sons, New York).—A 
Short History of the Naval and Military Operations in Egypt, from 
1798 to 1802, by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir J. M. Burgoyne (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Dinners and Dishes, by Wanderer (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—A third edition of Wallis’s In Troubled Times, translated 
from the Datch by E. J. Irving; The Student’s Manual of Indian 
History, by R. Hawthorne, Ph.D.; The March of the Strikers, by J. 
A. Bevan, M.D. (Sonnenschein and Co.)—The Sage of Thebes, by G. 
Eyre (E. Stock).—John Bull to Mav O’Rel/, in reply to “John Bull 
and his Island ” (Wyman and Sons). 











_ SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovursipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


£1010 Oj; Narrow Column.............. .-. £310 0 



















BO .aareccsesereecs 
Half-Paxe hemes 5 5 0} Half-Column .. 115 0 
Quarter-Page ... ae . 212 6 Quarter-Column.. - © GE 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional ht words). 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months. 











ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 


“1 IBER TY? “MBpenty” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 

FABRICS EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
New Parrerns Post Free, E*st India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


JAPANESE = | 7°? P*itiitic and fnexpenaves 


| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E R From 15s per piece. bia 


'¢. HINDLEY and SONS, 
PAPERS. 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 











“Tt has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular aud profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.””— 
British Medical Journal, May 
8ist, 1884, on the lnternational 
licalth Exhibition. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” 
(JACKSON & GRAHAM 


AMAi GAMATION. AND 
” /QOLLINSON & [,0CK. 


Messrs. JACKEON ard GRAHAM ave offering for SALE during the next two 
mouths the whole of their STOCK, one of the largest and most valuable in Europe, 
The articles are of high merit, and the prices are much below the cost of pro- 
duction. In every Department purchasers will find great and unquestionable 
bargains, An illustrated Catalogue will beseaton application. Full particulars 
of the new Business will shortly be published. 


70 to 85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








T HE NATIONAL REVIEW. APRIL. 23s 61. 
CONTENTS. 
" : Tivty-THREE AND EIGHTEEN HuNpRED AND Eraury- 





No. VI. Compinnicated by the Earl of Carnarvon. 







Party System :— 

No. I.—THE New Rapicaus. By Perey Greg. 

No, IL—Tur Fourury ov tun CONSERVATIVE Party, By an Imperialist. 

AN AprEeaL To MEN oF Letsere. By Lord Brabazon, 

ARCHEOLOGICAL FraAupS IN PALESTINE. By the Rev. G. F. Browne. 

Lorp Bury AND IMPERIAL Fepenation. By the Hon. Harold Finch-Hatton. 

Tus Liperan MovemMeENT IN EnGissu Literature. IV.—Tus Revivar oF 

_ RoMANcE: Scott, Brron, Su By W. J. Courthope. 

Tue Irish Loyaists AND Home Ri 
vo. I—A Cor RVATIVE Vinw. 
No IL—A Liseran Virw. By “ Broughshane.’”’ 

TRANSLATION OF Horace. Lib. IIL., Od. 18. By Henry Herbert. 

THE GERMAN ABROAD. By C. 6. Dawkins. 

THE Lonnon Livery Comvanies. By L, F. Dibdin. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Londcn: W, H, AiisNn and Co., 15 Waterlco Placo. 





By James H. Stronge. 









ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL, 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


The APRIL EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
offers the Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, and more than Two Tkousand other Works in every 
Department of Literature, at the Lowest Current Prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W. ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-—406, cloth, 7s 6d. 

r 7" YRoOSYpphyn E ‘ iv mn 
THE SECRET OF DEATH. 
[From the Sanskrit. ] 

WITH SOME COLLECTED POEMS. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, MA, 
Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,” &e. 

“Mr. Edwin Arnold has written his name high among the English poets of the 
Victorian age...... We owe him a great debt, for he has sung us new songs, and 
taught us new truths, and told us new and noble sto: ies.”,—Whitehall Review. 

“*The exquisite love-poem of ‘ Hero and Leander,’ from the Greek of Musseus, 
which comes next in order in Mr. Arnold’s work, is a proof of the versatility that 
enables him to throw himself into the spicit cf writers cf the most opposite schools 
and tendenc‘es.’’—Morning Post. 

“Tt cau hardly fail of a cordial welcome, for readers never tire of the humbler 
poetry which sings of love, and loss, and longing—themes as old as life itself, but 
which never lose their freshness and their charm.’’—Literary World, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 








Now ready, 233 pp., small post 8vo, with plan, price 5s. 
VISITOR’S GUIDE TO SIENA AND SAN 
GIMIGNANO. 
3y J. L. BEVIR, M.A,, 


Author of ‘The Visitor’s Guide to Orvieto.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








THE BEST ATLAS FOR EVERY-DAY REFERENCE. 


Crown folio, half-bound Moroceo, gilt edges, £2 23, 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of 


the WORLD. <A Comprehensive Series of Maps illu-trating General and 
Commercial Geography. New and Enlarged Edition, with many additional 
Maps, and a New Index of 49,00) Names. By Joun BarvuoL_omew, F.R.G.S. 








**It is really a most valuable work.’’—Westminsier Review. 


“ We have tested both Maps and Index in many ways, and have not been able 
to find a single error, and we can therefore pronounce the Atlas very good, while 
it is ce: tainly anything but dear.’’—Standard, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, TOLD IN 
HIS OWN WORDS. 





Now ready, cheap issue, Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 7s 61. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
1874-79. 

With a Portrait; and a Map of the Country pre; ared under Colonel Gordon’s 
Supervision, 

FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 
Edited by 
GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Author of the “ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,”’ “Dr. Johnson: His Friends 
and His Critics,” &e. 


The Athenwum of April 19th says :--“ Dr. Birkbeck Hill's ‘Colonel Gordon in 
the Soudan’ contains the best account of General Gordon as a man and as a 
vovernor that we possess, of which it is pleasant to see a new edition has appeared,”” 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Banhill Row, London, E.C. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 


“Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in ell those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”"—Medical 
Prezs and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’-—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and L1s, 
Of ail Chemists. 
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EAD MASTER WANTED for the 
CHURCH cof ENGLAND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. An appoint- 
meut to this important post must be made forthwith 
by the Special London Committee. Applications 
invited, addressed to the SECRETARY of the Church 
of England Grammar £chool Committee, care of the 
Bank of Australasia, 4 Threadneedle Street, where 
documents containing full information can be ob- 
tained, or they will be po-ted on application, 


TNHE TEACHERS’ EDU CATION 

LOAN SOCIETY lends, without interest, to 
women desiring to become teachers, fees for classes, 
or tuition fees at Colleges and Hal s at Cambridge, 
at Oxford, and in London or elsewhere.—For 1 ules 
app'y, by post only, to Miss EWART, Hon. Secretary, 
3 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, London, 8 S.W. 


{IRTON COLLEGE, C AMBRIDGE. 
—The next ENTRANCE 5 XAMINATION will 
be held in London, beginning JUNE 8th, and also at 
Edinburgh, if a suffici nt number of can‘tidates pre- 
sent themselves. ‘The Clothworkers’ Exl.ibit'on of 
the annual value of 89 gnineas, the Russell Gurney 
Foundation Scholarship, of the anuual value of £45, and 
the MaryAnne Leizhton Foundation Scholarship,of the 
annual value of 20 guineas, all tenab'e for three years, 
will be awarded in connection with th's Examination. 
Forms of entry and further information may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 22 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London, W. The 
Forms shonld be returned, filled up. by April 30th. 


| Fae SDOWNE HOUSE, Redlands, 
Reading, SCHOOL for LADIES. 
fiss STEELE PE RKLNS 











PrinciPaL.—\ 
(Cambridge Higher st Class), 
Efficient Resident Teachers and “yee Profes sors 
assst in a thorough Modern Edueation, without 
overpressure. The large house and wirden and 
the healthine s of the locality afford “exceptional 

advantages, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PrincipaLt—Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. Oxford. 
Vice-Principat—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. C unbridge, 
BOARDERS are RECEIVED by :—The Principal, 
Vs G. Allum, lsq., M.A., and the Rev. C. H. Griffith, 
a 
The Col'ege has a Junier Department and House 
oe See under 13, in charge of D, C. Wickham, Esq., 








New Buildings, including boarding-honses upon the 
most improved princip'’e*, are being added. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNES. 
DAY, May 6th, 
_ CSW. W. MADDEN, M R.A.S., Secretary. 
RINITY COLLEGE GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthsh‘re Highiands), 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life, Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations, 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. 
For particulars, prospectus, 
WARDEN. 


WITZERLAN D.— Mesdames 
kK BOREL, Surville, Neuchatel, offer a peasant 
HOME to YOUNG LADIES or a FAMILY. He althy 
situation. Fine view of Lake and Alps Moderate 
terms. Excellent schools and masters.— References 
permitted to Mrs. WEISS, Birch Bank, Christchurch 
Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20, Election, third Tuesdayin May. An additional 
Scholar ship of £49 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out first in the Jonior Scholarshi ip 
Examination. Prefereuce, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—App ly to the SECRE 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIKS. 

Principals:—Mr..and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-ciass character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


&e, susty to the 





SECRETARY to 

LIBERAL M.P.—Graduate (31) desires 
appointment as above. Married; good business 
qualifications ; highest references. —Addrees, at Ay 
Farmer’ 8 Libr: Ary, Kensington, W. 


Pe H HIBBERT LECTU RE, 1885.— 

OURSE of SIX LECT URES on ‘* The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH ot RELIGION, ss ILLUS- 
TRATED by the INFLUENCE of PAULINISM on 
CHRISTIANITY,” will be delivered in English by 
Professor PFLEIDERER, of the University of Berlin, 
at €T. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Placo, on the 
followiag days, viz.:—MONDAY, 13th, WEDNES. 
DAY, 15th, MONDAY, 20th, WEDNESDAY, 22nd, 
MONDAY, 27th, and WEDNESDAY, 29th April, at 
5 p.m. Admission to the Course of Lectures will be 
by ticket, without pryment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lectures sre requested to send their 
Names and Addres‘es to Messrs. WILLI\MS ard 
NORGATE, 14 Henriet‘a Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., not later tian April 4th, and as soon as 
possible after that date tickets will be issued to as 
many persons as the Hall will acoommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Professor PFLEI eo 8 at Oxford, in the New 
Examination Schools, at 4.30 p.m., on each of the 
following days, viz. TUESDAY, 14th, FRIDAY, 
7th, TU ESDAY, 2ist, FRIDAY, 2th, aud TUES- 
DAY, 28th April, ‘and FRIDAY, Ist May. Admission 
to the Oxfor® Course will be free, without ticket. 

PER@Y LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Tru. tees, 


ve TTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE ir all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 187), 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matrieulation Exhibitions wou in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50. One 
of £39, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidstes must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, _ 


se HAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
z ELSPREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY 5th 
and 6th for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the average value of £39 for three ycars, 
open to boys under 15, 

For particulars, apply to the Rey. J. KENNEDY, 
M.A., Head Master. 


] ILLSIDE, ELS'TREE.—Thorongh 

PREPAR: ATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS for 
BOYS from 7 to 14. The situation is exceptionally 
healthy, and within easy reach of London. The House 
is large and comfortable, with extens're Grounds and 
Playtield-. The Household Arrangements are under 
tie immediate superintendence of the Head Master’s 
Wife, and the boys have all the comforts of home. 
Daring the last 10 years Hil'side Boys have taken 
good places at Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, St. 
Panl’s, Merchant Taylors’, Marlborou rh, Uppingham, 
Clifton, and Wellington. Backward and Delicate 
Boys rece.ve individual and special tuition. Terms 
moderate.—For prospectus and references, apply to 
Mr. DAVID MUNRO, Hillside, El-tree, near London. 


| EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
4 GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade. 
Head M'stress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Graduate in 
Honours (Girton College), Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN APRIL 22np. 
Prospectuses and information as to Boardinz- 
Honses may be obtained at the Scho, or from 
the Secretary, Mr. E., FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, 
Leamington, 
Vy INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS (under Council of Management). 
Patron—The LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
HEAD MISTRESS REQUIRED. Churchwoman, 
Salary, £200, with Capitation Fees after fifty girls. 
—Applications and testimonials (if po-sible printed) 
to be sent in by April 27th to the Honorary Secretary, 
Miss A. BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 


— COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
A Number of OPEN . SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 


from £60 to £20, will be open for Competiti n in July. 
For rarticulars, apply to HEAD MASTER, 


S PRIVATE 



























REDERICK WALKER, A.R.A.—A 

LOAN C )LLECTION of the DRAWINGS of 

this Painter is NOW ON VIEW at Mr. Danthorne’s 

Gallery, the Rembrandt Head, 5 Vigo Street, W. 

Catalogne, One Shilling, including admission, Exhi- 
bition closes on April 7th. 


| OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &e. 


PrRESIDENT—His Grace ‘the D iy - RICHMOND 
and GORDON, 
CoMMITTEE OF << dn 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
P. 





M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sutheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Rght Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 19th. 


R. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. 
ut Oxon., assisted by Mr. R. LEVENTHORPE, 
M.A. Cantab., PREPARES for WOOLWICH, S\ND- 
HURST, the UNIVERSITIES, and the CIVIL 
SERVICE.—For Terms, References, and Pax 
Successes, addre $3 Lansdowne ne Hous se, Folkestone. 


Rye SANNE.—Miss WILLS , formerly 














Heal Mistress of the Norwich High Scheol, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantazes for the study of Moiern Lan- 
guages, Mus ic, anl Painting. Terms, for board and 
language, £120 per bag Referenves kindly per- 
m'tted to i Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, N foal and tou the Rev. Francis 
Syvge, H.M.L., the Chantry, Norwich.—sSt. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, 


OLLY HIL L, “HAMPSTEAD. 


The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 6th. 

There will be VACANCIES. ; 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 

Now on Show a Variety of New Designs, at prices 
worthy of attention, comprising Suites in So! id 
Walnut, Ash, Birch, Mahogany, Pitch Pine, Decorated 
Pine, Painted Woods with Lanerusta Decor ations, 
&e., from £8 complete set. 

Servants’ Jananned Furniture of every description. 

BEDSYEADS, COTS, &e., of every des ription. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants... from 93 6:1 to 23s 61 














French Bedsteads...... . from 133 Od to 315s Ou. 
Iron and Brass Half-Tester 
Bedsteads from 34s 0d to 330s 01. 





ME sonoma of Guaranteed Quality, made on the 
remis 
FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wite, 2. 4ft.Gin 5ft. 
d. os. d. 







Wheat Straw Palliasses ......... 6 6 80 § 6 
Lath Spring ditto ...... .1l0 9 5 6 14 0 
Coloured Wool Mattre 13 9 20 2290 
Brown Wool ditto .. 220 32 6 35 0 
Good Hair ditto ......... 33.6 49 0 55 0 
Horsehair ditto, me: dium . 44 0 64 0 72 0 
Ditto, ditto, superior ............ 6 0 98 0 1ll 0 
Germ: an Sprin zs, Wool Stuffing 28 6 35 0 4) 0 
Ditto, SUpPeriOr oec.....c.00cce.ceeee 4220 57 0 63 90 
Ditto, Horsehair...... 67 909 6 98 6 


i 0 

French Upper Me attresses, ‘Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, 
Blankets, Sheets, &. Beds ling Re- made, Chairs and 
Conchs Restuffed. Estimates free. ; 

Houses comp!ctely Furnished in a few days. Esti- 
mates free, 

Iuterior and Exterior Decoration, Repairs of every 
description. Removals effecteJ. Furniture ware- 
housed, &c. 

ILLIAM SS. BURTON, 
IRONMONGER and GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHKR, 88 Oxford Street, and 1, 2, and 3 New- 
man Street, &a, Catalogues, containing 850 lustra- 
tions, post free. 





KUM 
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UBLIC DEBT of NEW ZEALAND. 

—CONVEKSION of £5,772,500 NEW ZEALAND 
GOVERNMENT FIVE PER CENT. CON SOLS.— 
The Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
give notice that, on behalf of the agents appointed by 
the Governor of New Zealand in Council, under the 
New Zcaland Consolidated Stock Act, 1877, the 
‘Amendment Act, 1881, and the Consolidated Stock 
Act, 1894 (Sir Francis Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir 
Penrose Goodchild Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are 
authorised to invite holders of the Debentures of the 
above Loan to bring in their Debentures for conver- 
sion on the following terms, viz. :— 

For every one hundred pounds of such Debentures 
a new Debenture will be issued for the same amount, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
for seven years, from April 15th, 1885, to April 15th, 
1892, when it will be converted into £107 New Zealand 
Four per Cent. Consolidated Stock inscribed at the 
Bank of England, which will rank pari passu with the 
Four per Cent. Consolidated Stock already created 
and issued, and redeemable at par on November Ist, 
1929. 

Applications for conversion will be received up to 
April 30th next, inclusive, 

The interest upon the new Debentures will be 
payable by coupons in the same manver as upon the 
Consol Debentures, viz., January 15th, April 15th, 
July 15th, and October 15th, at the Bank of Engiand, 
the first coupon being for the dividend due July 15th 
noxt. 

Consol Debentures, from which the Coupon due 
April 15th next must be detached, may be deposited 
at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng'and, for ex- 
change on or after Wednesday next, the 11th inst. They 
must bear all Coupons subsequent tv that due April 
15th next, and must be left three clear days f.r ex- 
amination. Receipts will be given for the Debentures 
deposited, and the new Debentures will be issued in 
exchange as soon after as possible. 

The usnal annual drawing for redemption of the 
Consols will take place on Tuesday, March 3lst next; 
Debentures deposited before that date will not be 
affected by the drawing. Holders of Consol Deben- 
tures drawn for redemption, in respect of which no 
application for conversion has been made, will ke 
allowed to receive, in exchange for each drawn Deben- 
ture, a new Debenture as above, upon payment of the 
sum of £4 per cent., provided application be mace 
before April 15th next. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the Revenues of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the Dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends there- 
on, or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, March 6th, 2885. 


THE 
| Pleaisiaiiaaias: and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 

Total Tnvented VOWS ..ccccccssccssesssecesssves £5,673,204. 
The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 

it to acce},t Insurances onthe most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occnpation.—Maintaining Polic es in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims. 

OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Neweas' le. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 


{UARDIAN FIRE and * LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—ALBan G, H. Grpns, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Braumont W. Luspocs, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | George Lake, Esq. 
Sq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
— Bonham-Carter,| _ Lefevre, M.P. 
aq. | 








3q John B. Martin, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq.| John G. Talbot, Esq, 
Right Hon. John G. | 
Hubbard, M.P. 
John Hunter, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested Pe pete .. £1,000,900 
Total Funds upwards of 3,861,000 
Total Annual income, over pa 718,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed ... .. «++ £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about _ one vee «875,000 
Totat INVESTED Funps Upwarbs Or Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


M.P. 
| Henry Vigne, Esq. 








COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





Policies indisputable. 
The next division will be 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


INSTITUTION. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectra ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 


Economy.—tThe Premiums are in many cases 20 to 


on 


25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 


£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 


Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among 


the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 


ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a luss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,009 being increased to £1,500 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (abovea Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transact'ng so large a new business, 


The Funds are now close on Five Millions. 


Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &c., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


Edinburgh, November, 1884. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


PATRONS 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PrESIDENT—The Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | 


Deputy-Cuatrman—ROBERT FEW, Esq, 
Puysician—Dr. STONE, 


Financia InForRMATION, JuNE Ist, 1884:— 


Total Funds _... a 
Total Annual Income ... att vee 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death 


Amount of Protits divided at the last Quinquennial Bouus ... 


£3,148,166 
€343,27 

£2,373,688 
£137,347 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured, 
PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,590 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or iu part at each Quinquennial 


Division of Profits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 


of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The C'ergy and such of the Laity as are connected with them by kindred or marriage 


Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
may be had on appli- 


cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCLUARY, Westminster, S.W 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, Londor. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
” WILLIAM C, nn} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
1 Galietitaaths ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS | 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE | 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 











Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. FarquuHar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE | 

Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.°, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual | 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. | 
“JOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for | 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 


possession, and no rent to pay. 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes....Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- | 


lars, on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Apply at the Office | 


| 
| 





rNHE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. Established 1525, Invested 
Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville Street. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... oe £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘on one « _ £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 











LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 


| Zealand, and Fiji, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colon‘es. 
BILLS 5n the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


| for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


| which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


|} OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Easy 
: Dicrestion.—These admirable Pills cannot be 
too highly appreciated for the wholesome power they 
exert over all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
and kidneys. They instantaneously relieve and 
steadily work out a thorough cure, and in its course 
dispel headache, biliousness, flatulence, and depression 


| of spirits. It is wonderful to watch the daily im- 


provement of the complexion, as Holloway’s Pills 
purify the blood and restore Dyer ony to the face 
which had lost both flesh and colour. These Pills 
combine every excellence desirable in a domestic 
remedy. The most certain and beneficial results flow 
from the Occasional use of this regulating medicine ; 
even persons in health, or when following sedentary 
occupation, will find it an invaluable aperient. 
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FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


“The distinguishing character of the 74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library),  mslled grandeur of the genius of 


autotype reproductions is that they are 
oheap and absolutely faithful e»pies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 


their cost is an important element, and A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. tional influence of a high order, and if it 
espedially for all in which it is desirable, Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, is desirable to keep beauty of form before 


for educational reasons, to keep before 


First issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection. 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 


Michael Angelo, as embodied i 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers ‘oft the 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. noblest art should be grateful to the 
Now ready. — process."— Portfolio, April, 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 


the eyes of ths young, the antotypes of 





the eyes eithor of children or of adults, TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” the Great Masters shou'd not only find 
the most perfect representations of Volame III., to complete the work, now realy. the places of honour of which they are 
natural or of ideal beauty.’’—Times, . . - well worthy, but they should also be 
September 4th, 1879, SSeS used to adorn every nursery and school- 
An ILLusTRATED PamMPHLst, *f Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873. in England.”’—Times, April 17th, 
Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 156 pages, price Sixpence, free per post, 
TY 7 Tv A . . . 
ECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ CONCENTRATED Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
405 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HCUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS. 
Chairman—Mr. ALBERT GREY, M.P. 
This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guarantees :— 


THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and 
ARTISTIC TALENT. 


Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 





HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 103 64, 
3 [t. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s, ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3{t., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
4%. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3it., 
20s; 4ft. 6in., 298, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 88s, and 
BOOKSHELV KS from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIUNAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns, 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes aud prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 23 Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Mapacires 
BANBURY. 
OVER DGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
] 


istablished Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. Jt pre 
verts Baldness and the Hair Tarning Grey; Cleanses 
from Diné@riff ; Restores when fa ting off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; C:nses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificont Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud 11s, 
22 Wellinzton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


ete CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 














FRY’S 
| wat maceaee EXTRACT 
COCOA! F “ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 


—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
} TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 





| 
| 
| 
j 


PEPTONIZED THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 


. g OF MILK FOOD. 
No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage MILK 
for all of Weak Digestion. (PATENT). 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Pubtic, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Siznature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Re'ail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World, 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been nezlected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often eure in one day. ‘To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG GCOMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making unauthorised use of Baron EXT RAGCT 
Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public O Fr M EAT. 
“a ane _ wegen = Mont FINEST MEAT. FLAVOURING INGREDIEN 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine : ae a ead “Site bi 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Lichig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
ine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 


N.B.—Genni 
signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 
















Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 












Liebig’s Si 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsageut, or at the Office, 2 
Wellington Street, Strand. 



















“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently FINE OLD PURE 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” | - IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
5 4 sAL MMA ho | 
SPECTACLES. EH anisct trom tie pistimneny. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the | 9 years old—50s por case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., | 5 years old—42s por case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. | Fr 
Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- sg 
dict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Heq, M.P., Dr. Radelif, | JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
nsulting ysician, Westminster Hospital, &c. sate ok N 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- Pulteney Distillery, wen, —_ 
tion of Sight free, All orders must be ac ompanied by remittance. 


— 


XUM 
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Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATICNS. 


y is published. 

The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81, 
Bidited by Lapy Beriiams, Syo, with Frontis- 
piece and Map, 15:. 

This day is pablished. ls 

The ROYAL MAIL: Its Curiosities 
and Romance. By James Wrison Hyves, 
Superintendent in the General Post Office, Edin- 
hbargh. Crown 8yo, with Llustrations, 








This day is publis 
LETTERS from the. ‘WES T of 
IRELAND, 1884. Reprir ter l from i the Times, 
By ALDXAN DER INNES Suan of ** Letters 
from the West Hig Lh lands,” 

** Handy in siz I 
be welcomed by - re number 
on pleasure bent ; by those Ww who e ry e descrip- 
tions of travel, no matter where; and by those who 
feel an interest—and who does not ?—in “ae eternal 
Irish questioa.”—Timis, 

‘The letters have the important lity of being 
eminently readable, and it is surpris how much 
information Mr. Shand picked up in a short time.’”— 
Atheneum, 













s—by tourists 















This day is pablished. 
HUGH MOORE: a Novel. By Evelyn 
Sroyr. 2 vols. crown 8ye, 17s. 
Second Ed 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIVE as Related 
in her Letters ard Journals. Arranged and 
Edited by her Husban’, J. W. Cross. With 


Portraits and othor Illistratious, 3 vols. post 
8vo, 42s, 





on 1 Edition. 


CHRISTIAN- 


This day is pubis! So2 
DEFECTS of i ODE SRN 
ITY, and Other Se “mons, By the Rev. A. W. 
Momeriz, M.A., I » Professor of Logie and 
Mets iphysies in King's ¢ ‘olloge, Loudon. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 









nd U nif rm Editior 


A New n ion of 
The NOVELS of B. WALFORD. 


This day is publisied. The Second Volun 1e. 
n 


COUSINS. Cro} wn 8 


ovo, pric 2e Os. 
WILLIAM BLACKWCOD and SONS, 
TDINPURGH and LONDON, 

é ig ILFRACOMBE HOT! 
charming winter residence on 

the Atiantic, with the mii 1 equable climate of 
North-We-tern Dev on. Rooms facing South, over- 
looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem. 
ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 


Iifracombe, Devon. 

PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 





A 


the verge of 





1 














WHISKY, 

First Prize M — Phitadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, 1878; 

First P al, Sydr a 





Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1833. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPLBEY.”* 
3’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL HXULB [TION v, 1876. 
Unque-tionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wi hto see.’—Junor 3? ‘ it 
ne OLD IRI 
pe Reinet Wie #0 
to Wholesale | hants § g 
CORK DISTLL L i RIES COMPA h NY. Lin uited, 
MORRISON’ S ISLAND, CORK, 


At ROMS ot ABROAD, I never Travel without 
MPLOUGH S SPY RT TiCS D A ALINE 
1 is the best 
arlet Fever, 
’ in Constipa- 
‘ AMPLOUGIL 113 


JURORS 























lt Cures Headache and 
Preventive and Curatis 
and other Diseas iim 
t ‘on, Fe verishness, & as 
Holborn, folborn, Londo n. 





|. aoa & Co’s sOW N SAUCE, 


_— S, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


P° DOTTED MEATS. Also, 

FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
F anaae SOUP, andJELJ.Y, and other 
SPEC ALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


FRANCE a’ TONGKING: a Narra- 


tive of the Campaign of 1884 and the Occupation 
of Further India. By James Grorge Scorr 
(Suway Yor), Author of ‘The Burman: His Life 
and Notions.’ Map and 2 Plans, demy 8vo, 16s, 
post free. Now ready, 


MAJOR FRANK: a Dutch Novel. 


By A. L. G. Bossoom-Tovssaint, Author of 
** Tie Englishin Rome,” &c. Translated from the 
Dutch by JAMES AKEROYD. Crown 8vo, 6s, post 
free 
“4 thorough ly good story, and on the whole it ‘has 
been weil translated.”—Atkeaewin. 


The UNKNOWN GOD, and Other 


Sermons. Preached in St. Peter’s, Vere Strect, 
by the Rev. ALex. H. Craururp, M. A,, formerly 
Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of 
“ Seeking for Light.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 63 (post 
free), 
“They are alive with thought and instinct, with an 
carnestue:s which gives them a great charm.’— 
Christian World. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 
25 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Tenth Thousand, just ready, in illustrated paper 


M cover, price ls. 
OTN BULL to MAX O’RELL.—A 
** Reply to John Bull and his Island.’’ 
i A g00 -humoured reply.”’— Bookseller. 
1 counter-book to the one issued by the 
¢ Frenchman.”—England, 
de taking up of the lively French gentle- 
man’s remarks upon Engi ish people and their ways.” 
—Publishers’ Circular, 
Londou: WymMAN and Sons, and all Booksellers 
aud Stalls. 
Mrs. NAPIER HIG INS’ S’s } NEW ‘WORK. 
Now ready, Vols, I. and IL., demy 8vo, 30s. 
O M EN of EUROPE in the 
FIFTEE + and SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES. By Mrs. Napier Hears. 
Hvxst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
In 5 5 vols, = at 8vo, cloth, with Plain Plates of all the 
ecies, £4; or Coloured, £5 5s. 


a SH CGONCHOLOGY : an 

Account of the Mollusea which now inhabit 
the British Isles and the Surrounding Seas, with 
-articalurs of their Habits aud D'stribution. By J. 


Gwyn Jerrreys, LL D., F.RS 
JOuN VAN Voorst, 1P iternost or Row. 

















IS SALVATION POSSIBLE AFTER DEATH ? 
SYMPOSIUM on this subject is 

4 commenced by the Rev. Professor STANLEY 
Leatuys, D.D., in the APRIL NUM ER of the 
HOMIL % TIC MAGAZINE. 

Among the future contributors to this Symposium 
will be Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Rey. Dr. Littledale, 

tabbi Sing er, &e. 


ow ready, } rice One Shill 


‘ HE ~ HOMIL E'TLO Ne \GAZ, LINE 
for 


April, 1885. Cont 
Religious Liberty, by Rev. %. De Pres 

“Christ Alone,” by Hadji; Man’s Rejection of 
Christ; Curist’s Forbearance with Man, by Re v. 
Radford Thor son, M.A.; The Condition of 
Christian Discipleshi by Rev. Radford Thom- 
son, M.A.; Human Brotherhood, by Rev. J. E. 
Smallow; The Commandment against ‘We ari- 
ness, by Rev. St. John A. Frere, M.A.; Well 
Doing, by Rev. J. Ed. Flower, M.A.; The Need of 
Understand in the Religious Life of Man, by Rev. 

inson; Easter Outlines; The Walk of 
Cleopas and his Unknown Companion, by Rev. Fredk. 
Hastings; A Clerical Symposium: Is Salvation 
Possible after Death? by Rev. Prebendary Stanley 
Leathes, D,D.; the Fall and Rise of Empires, by the 
Dean of Canterbury ; The Appearances of the 
Ascended Lord, by Rev. H. N. Bernard, M.A., LL.B. ; 
The Epistle to the Ephesians, by Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A.; Jottings on St. John Gos pel, E ditorial ; The 
Horizon of the Jewish Chure! h, by Rev. R.A Redford, 
M.A., LL.B. ; Handfuls from Harvest Fields ; Under 
the “Tree of the Agony ”’; Reviews. 

JAME 3 Ni NisBET i and Co., "21 Berners Street, W. 


JERSL STAN. and ARAB ART (see the 
BUILDER for this week, price 4d; by post, 
Annual Subscription, 193); also Design for a 
ide Pavilion (‘* Tite Prize”’ Des ign) ; Workmen’s 
Dwellings, Cartwright Street—An Architect’: Notes 
on Malta, by E. In; gress Bell (illustrated) — Roof 
Coverings, by S, Slate r—Discussi on Building 
Stones—Proportion in Greek Are seture, &c.—46 
Gatherine essed and all Newsmen, 






















































U NVILLE ’S ‘OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, "Strand, 
London, W.C. 


MPORTAN'.—A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern electro-plated spoons and forks, 
All stampod Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one dozen each table and dessert forks, dessert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four ‘salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls —66 
= in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
m of 50s accepted for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs. MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 
plate may be seen, or can be sent on approval. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 


rNHE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror Aprin, 1885 
nee Girton Ginn. By Mrs. Annie Eiwardes. (Con- 
tinued.) 


. Weatner Founy. 





im Sanp. 





> 
3. GE 
4. Mr. War's nis-Naue 
5. GEon ii 


6. A Peritous Srcrer, 
tinued ) 


7. RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
8. Mirre Courr, By Mrs. J. IL. Riddell. (Continued.) 
Ricuarp BexTiey and Son, New Burliagton Street. 
7 ACKWOOD’S M AGAZINE for 
APRIL, 1335. No. DCCOXXXIV. Price 2331. 
CONTENTS, 
Fortcune’s Wurr..—Part 1. 


By Charles Reade, Con- 








A SoLpier or Fortune. 

Tue Pictures or Ricuarp Dorie. 

AN ANGLER'’S GARLAND. —The Angler’s April—The 
Angler’s Wish—Sonz from “ The Compleat Angler.” 

Tur Waters or Hercutrs.—Part IX. 

REMINISCENCES OF Stk Hervert Stewart. By a 
Brother Officer. 

Musines without Metiuop.—i -_ temies and Alcohol 
—An Anecdote, Science versus tion—Prices of 
Food, Ditto of M Men above Price—America and 
Dynamite—Penaltics aud Assize Gossip, with a Look 
at the Clock. 

Russia iN SEARCH OF A FRONTI 
HE Fay or KHAnTot 


WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh and 
London. 






M, AND ITs CONSEQUENCES, 








Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 22. 
ieee CORNULLL MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 

Court Rorau. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
* Mehalah,” do. Chap, 1. A Little Devil.— Chap, 2. 
Pawned.—C ap. 3. Liz irus.—Chap. 4. Joanna’s 
School. Ilustra'ed by @. Da Maurier, 

Tue Fire BotGape 

Mrs. WILMINGTON'S GARDEN Party, Illustrated by 
T. 8. Checseman,. 

Ria ANIMALS. 

THE RABBI'S PRESENT. 

Rainnow GouLp. By Divid Christie Murray. Book 
1l.—How Job ound began his R:pentance. 
Chaps. +6, 

London: Smita, hcuprr, anl Co., 15 Waterlos Place. 

for April, price 1s. 

i om Mon i UL fY INTERPRETER. 

Edited by Rev. J. 5. EXELL, M.A. 

BIsuicaAL Toroura : SiTe OF PaRapDIsE. 
sy Rev. C 

Tur E 





gf 1O THE Fourru GosreL. By Rev. 

D. b. Salm nd, D. D. 

"ERSIO B . P. J. Gloag, 

: CREATION OF THE 
D.D. 

By Rev. W. J. 


TO THE Hesrews. 





038 George Street. 
tENCH, and Co. 





Le ondon: KEGAN 


pour RNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE. 
\P 1835 








RIL, DD. 
Editel by D. Hack ‘luxe, M.D., and Georce H, 
Savage, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 
CONTENT 
On INSANITY ALTE! NATING WITH SPASMODIC ASTHMA. 
By Conolly N rin. FLR.C.S.L 
On EriLeptic Viotence. By M. G. Echeverria, M.D. 
ON THE Nec ¥ oO ALL Mepicat STUDENTS 
ATTENDING Liciun es ON PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE 
By Edward &. Moore, M.D. 
Tue INSANE I 12 Unirep States, By D. Hack 
Tuke, F.R.C.P. 
CirnicaL Nort ip Cases; OCCASIONAL NOTES OF 
THE QUART! LEVIEN 





tu., doc. 
London: J. und A, Cuurcuitt, New Burlington 
Street. 


Now ready, price 33 Qu early 12s, post-free. 


Me. 3 XXXVI 


CINATIONS. Dy E. Gurney. 

PROFESSOR SivGwick’s UTILITARIANISM, 
H. Rashdal 

SPACE AND Toucs. By E. Montgomery. 

Wire Discussion, Critica Notices, &e, 
WILLIAMS ANY Norvuate, London and Edinburgh. 


FGHANISTAN.—RUSSIAN 

ADV AN( ‘1s on HERAT.—WYLD'S MILI- 

TARY STAFF MAP of AFGHANISTAN, Central 

Asia, Turkeston, Merv, Herat, &c., showing the 

Russian, Persiau, «id Indian Frontiers, on a scale of 

32 miles to one inch, size 48 by 40 inches, in four 
sheets. Coloured. Prive 12s; in case 163, 

James WyLd, Geexrapher to the Queen, 11 and 12 

Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 





By Rev. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 
COMMENTARY on the FIRST 
EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. By 

THomas CHAKLES Epwarps, M.A, Oxon, Principal 

of the University Vollege of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

London: Hamittos, Apams, and Co,, 32 Pater- 
noster Row, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR APRIL. 
Edited by T, H. 8, ESCOTT. 


ConTENTS. 

ENGLAND AND EUROPE :— 

1, THe Butwarks oF Empire. By H. M. Hozier. 

2. THE ARMED STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. By a Field Officer. 
ALBANIA AND THE ALBANIANS. By V.H P. Caillard. 
A MINIsTER OF Epucation. By Henry Craik. 
SociaL SCIENCE ON THE Stace. By H. Sutherland Edwards, 
ROYALTY AND VICEROYALTY IN IRELAND :— 

1. THe IntsH Viceroyatty. By Henry Jephson. 

2. A New Era ror IRELAND. By R. O’Hara. 
Organic Nature's RippLe.—Il. By St. George Mivart. 
SHAKESPEARE’S FuGues. By John G. Dow. 
THE TRANSFER OF LAND. By the Dake of Marlborough. 
THE ARGUMENTS OF A PEFR. By C. A. Fyffe. 
Enu isu INTERESTS IN Nortu Arrica, By A. M. Broadley. 
Home AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 





1 1 
SPORT. 
By W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT, 
Late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 


SALMON.-FISHING, DEER-STALKING, 


With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen, Henry Horr 
CREALOCKE, C.B. 


In a handsome crown-4to volume, 21s, 
*,* A few copies of a Large-paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full-page 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Crealocke, 
Forming a handsome volume in demy 4to, (Neat week. 


“‘Mr, Bromley Davonport belongs to that class of writers upon field sports who 
combine a thorough practical knowledge of the subject with real literary ability ; 
and the book before us is as interesting as it is instructive. It consists of four 

arts, dealing with fox-hunting, salmon-fishing, covert-shooting, and deer-stalking. 
Fishing and deer-stalking the author has pursued both in Norway and in England ; 
and he gives the preferenze to the former, on account of its superior wildness. Not 
that the fish or the deer are more shy in Norway than in Scotland ; but the country 
iteelf is open, unappropriated, and uupreserved, and you can neither very well 
trespass on a neighbour nor be indebted to him for the game you kill. This, 
however, we are sorry to hear, is a description of Norway rather as it was than 
as it is; for ‘ Norway is used up already,’ while even India, America, and Africt 
are all m.re or less ‘dwindling in their big-game-producing powers.’ However, 
Mr. Bromley Davenport, though not an old man when he died, was old enough to 
have shot the reindeer and landed the mighty salmon of the Norwegian wilds in 
their undegenerate days; and he imbues us with his own enthusiasm as he carries 
ns up and down the snowy prec pices and along the crystal rivers—for the rivers 
of Norway really deserve this epitiet—where he sceks his prey. General 
Crealocke’s illustrations to this book, and there are many of them, are excellent.’’ 
—St. James's Gazette, Mareh 23rd, 





A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
PHENICIA AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
Translated from the French by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. Oxon. 


Containing 64 Illustrations in the text, and Ten Stecl and Coloured Plates. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo, 42s, 


PRAADANADNAANDADADALAPPAADADANAAA 


NEW NOVELS, 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
3y GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Considerably enlarged from the Fortnightly Review. 


3 vols, 

“To our thinking, * Diana of the Crossways’ is one of the best of all Mr. 
Meredith’s books...... It is a study of character, and it is also a study of emotion ; 
it is a picture of fact and the world, and it is toneched with generous romance ; it 
is rich in kindly comedy, and it abounds in natural passion ; it sets forth a selec- 
tion of many human elements, and is joyful and sorrowful, wholesome with 
laughter and fruitful of tears, as life itvelf......Mr. Meredith writes such English 
as is within the capa: ity of no other living man; and in epigram as in landscape, 
in dialogue as in analysis, in description as in comment and reflection, he is an 
artist in words of whom his country may be prond,”—Athenwum, 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. 

“The author is undeniably one of the most entertaining novelists of the day. 
In the ‘ melodramatic story’ he makes a new departure. Much has been sung 
and written on Italian brigands from ‘ Fra Diavolo’ downwards, but never has so 
graphic and picturesque a description of their manner of life been given as in the 
present book.”—Morning Post. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘The RIGHT SORT.” 


STRAIGHT AS <A DIE. 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





A New Story by BRET HARTE, entitled “ A SHIP OF ’49;” 
and a Reminiscence by Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
entitled “INTERVIEWED BY AN EMPEROR.” 
See “ THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE ” 
for April. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, 1885, contains :— 
1. The BABY’S LULLABY. Engraved by Turopor Kyesina, 
from the Picture by L, Atma Taprma, Esq., R.A. Frontispiece. 
2. A SHIP of 49 (to be continued). By Brer Harte. With llus- 
trations by Huan THomson, 
3. HIGHWAYS and BYEWAYS. By J. E. Panton. With Ilus- 
trations by C. E, WILson. 
. INTERVIEWED by an EMPEROR. By Arcuipatp Forses. 
. The SIRENS THREE (to be continued). By W.Crane. With 
Illustrations by W. Cranr. 
6. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Huan Conway, 
Author of ‘* Called Back.” 
. An EASTER HOLIDAY. By the Penman. 


8. IMITATIONS of ROUMANIAN LAYS. By Wirttam Bearty- 
KINGSTON, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


os 


CU 


~ 


“ Mrs. DYMOND:”’ a Story by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE (Miss 
Thackeray), is NOW APPEARING in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 306. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Mrs. Dymonp. Chaps. 5-8. By Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
Marcu in Maena Grecia. By Janet Ross, 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Edward A. Freeman, 
On Pattison’s Memorrs. By Jolin Morley. 
THE ASTROLOGY OF SHAKSPERE. By John Cooke, 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NOTICE.—A DEFENCE of * Professor HENRY DRUM- 
MOND’S NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
WORLD” is Commenced in the 


EXPOSITOR for APRIL. 


Containing also :—Tur FaTHER's GIFT THROUGH THE Son (Ovlossians, i, 12-14). 
3y Alexander Maclaren, D.D.—THEe Scenes or THE Baptist’s Worx. By 
Professor B. BR. Warfield, D.D.—Tue SrrveGie ror Curistran Linerty 1x 
GALATIA, By Professor Godet, D.D.—Exrertican Notes From Sermons. By 
Canon T. S. Evans, M.A.—TuHe SEconp Boox or Mosrs. By Jozeph Parker, 
D.D,—REcENT AMERICAN LITERATURE ON THE OULD TESTAMENT. By Professor 
8. Ives Curtiss, D.D.—Brevra :—Lorp Sasaotu. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D.— 
Notes ON Ecciestastes. By Rey. T. K, Cheyne, D.D.—TuHe Seraruim., By 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D.,and E. A, Wallis Budge. 

Price Is, Monthly. Order early of any Bookseller, 


Now ready, the THIRTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND of 


Professor HENRY DRUMMOND’S 


“NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD.” 73 Gi. Fif:eenth 
Edition. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


BANKERS AND THEIR CLIENTS. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, 


and Work. From the Experience of Forty Years. By Grorar 
Rar, Author of “ Bullion’s Letters to a Bank Manager.”’ 

‘*My desire is less to advance special views of my own, than to exemplify and 
uphold, from fresh p ints of observation, the accustomed lines and recognised 
limits of prudent Benking ; a rational observance of which would have rendered 
the Bank failures of our time fewer in number, less scandalons in their 
revelations, and less calamitous in their results.” —AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just publishe?. Crown Syo, price 2s 6d, 
ROOEMIA GRAECA: an Elementary Greck Reader. By 
ALEXANDER W. YounG, M.A. 
“A capital selection of interesting passages in prose and verse.’’—Dublin 
Evening Mail. 
“No better book could be put into the hands of advancing young scholars.’”’== 
Professor F, A, Pavey, M.A. , 
“Far superior tu any book of the kind I know.”—Dr. L. Scumirtz. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Just published. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
INNERS and DISHES. By Wanperer, Author ot 


“ Across Corntry,” “ Fair Diana,” &c. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Conrt. 





TIKH EEL| AFTER YEARS OF AGony.—The Rev. F. A. Vincent, 
B.D., Rector of Elsted, Trayford, &., writes :—‘‘ Dec. 


Cures 23rd, 1684,—I shall be glad to reply, at my own expense, 
Toothache, to all enquiries as to the effect of the invaluable care 
Neuralgia, ‘Tikheel.’ After taking two bottles, I derived benefit 

Faceache, never could have anticipated, after suffering many years 


ic, of agony, I had in vain tried all specifics known, as 
Nervous. and Sick | well as consulting physicians. I hope this testimonial, 
Headache, Of alljif it will not requite you, will at lea:t exhibit my 


Chemists, price 2s 6d, | gratitude.’ 
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KEGAN PAUL. TRENCH, AND C0.’S LIST. 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


No. 98, APRIL, 1885. 


1, Tue Russtan ADVANCE IN CENTRAL Asta (witha Map). By Major-General Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B. , ‘ 

9, AN ANGLO-TURKISH ALLIANCE. (1) By Hobart Pasha. (2) By Colonel Picton 
arlow. 

A cures ror IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Sir Samuel Wilson. 

Tue BLaAcK DEATH IN KAsT ANGLIA.—(Ooncluded.) By Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

THE COMPARATIVE StupY OF Guost Stories. By Andrew Lang. 

In Case or Invasion. By Archibald Forbes. 

Tur PROPER SYMPATHY BETWBEN FRANCE AND EnGianp. By Mons, Joseph 
inach, 

oun teen PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON. By Dr. Waldstein. 

THE Sun’s Corona. By William Huggins. 

‘A Suort Tract uPON Oatus. By Sir Stephen de Vere, Bart. 

Marivavx. By Madile, Blaze ce Bury. 

GorDON AT GRAVESEND: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. By Arthur Stannard. 

| SrncE 1880. By the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PPE SSR Nague ge 


tt 





NEW 
NATURE’S NURSLING: a 


Romance from Real Life. By Lady Gerrrupe Stock, Author of * Linked 
Lives.” In 3 vols. 


The OLD CORNER HOUSE. By 


L. H., Author of ‘fA Mother's Idol.” In 2 vols. 


GARMAN and WORSE: a Nor- 


wegian Novel. By ALEXANDER L. K1e.tnanp,. Translated by W. W. Krtrie- 
WELL, 63. 
Also a NEW EDITION, in one volume, of 


M Y DUCATS and MY 


DAUGHTER, By Hay Hunter and WALTER Wnryte. With Frontispiece, 63. 


And a NEW STORY entitled. 


DOING and UNDOING. By 


CHICHELE. 4:3 6d, 


Mary 


By the late Professor CLIFFORD. 


The COMMON SENSE of the 


EXACT SCIENCES. By the late WitLt1am Kixepon CLirrorp. Crown 8yo, 
with 100 Figures, cloth, 5s. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 








Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 61. 


ADOLPH STRECKER’S SHORT 


TEXT-BOOK of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Dr. JoHANNES WISLICENUS. 
Translated and Edited, with extensive additions, by W. R. Hopaxinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.1.C. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


BACILLARY PHTHISIS of the 


LUNGS. By Professor GERMAIN SéE. Translated and Edited for English 
Practitioners, by WILLIAM HENRY WEDDELL, M.R.C.S, 





NEW VOLUME in the PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


The GOSPEL according to 


MATTHEW, MARK, and LUKE, Limp parchm>nt antique, or cloth, 63; 
vellum, 7s 6d, | Newt week. 
PROPASDEIA PROPHETICA, 


LECTURES on the USE and DE- 


SIGN of the PROPHECIES. By Witiiam Rowe Lyatt, D.D., s° metime 
Dean of Canterbury. New Etition, with Notices, by GrorGre C, Pearson, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, c'oth, 7s 61. 


On the WORSHIP and LOVE of 


GOD: Treating of the Birth of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of L'vinz 
Creatures, ‘Lraisla ei from the Original Latin of EmManveL SWEDENBORG. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6a. 


The FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE. 


By the R v. Henry James Cuarge, Author of ‘A Metrical Translation of 


the Book of Job.”’ 
The LONDON MISSION. 
MEN. 


PLAIN THOUGHTS for 


Fight Lectures Delivered at Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwe'l, during the London 
Miss’on, 1884. Crown Svo, cloth, ls 6d; paper covers, Is. 


S-cond Edition, 18mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


a” 


ANCIENT BALLADS and 


LEGENDS3 of HINDUSTAN. By Torv Dert, Author of ‘‘ A Sheaf Gleaned 
in French Fields,” &. With an Int.coductory Memoir by EvMuNpD Gossr, 
Crown &vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


WALLENSTEIN: a Drama. By 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. Done iato English Verse by J. A. W. Hunter, M.A. 
Mr. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


The LOG o’ the ‘NORSEMAN.’ 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 53, 

“The ‘ Log’ is a series of descriptive and reflective poems of travel, inter, 
spersed with sonnets and lyrics, and strung together into a work of continuous 
interest.””—Academy. 

“Mr. Gilbart-Smith has won his spurs as a recognised roet; his verses are 

9 — are—a strangely rare quality at the present time—poetical.”— 

ourt Journal, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS 
LIST. 


AND COV’S 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, K.C.M.G., 


Author of “ Philip van Artevelde.” 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By 


RoserT Lovis Stevenson, Fean., 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5°. 


A HIGHLAND GATHERING. By E. 


Lennox Peet. Being a Coilection of Deerstalking and Fishing Incidents, 
Riverside and Country Scenes. With Frontispiece and 30 Illustrations by 
Charles Whymper, engraved on Wood by Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo, 
103 6d. 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI, 


late President of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by his Son. Translated and 
Abridged by the DowaGer-Countess of Datuovustr. With Portrait, 8vo, 
16s, 


The CYCLADES : or, Life among the Insular 


Greeks. By J. THEoporE Bent, B.A. Oxon., Author of ‘Genoa: How the 
Republic Rose and Fel,” &e. With Map. Crown 8yo, 12s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES: Chiefly of Towns, 


Villages, and Schools. By the Rev. THomas Moztery, M.A., Author of 
** Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Mevement.”’ 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 18s, 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS: being the 


Outlines of a New System of Political, Religious, and Social Philosophy. By 
JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. [Nearly ready. 


MADAM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The SUN: a Familiar Description of his 


Phenomena, By the Rev. T. W. Wesp, Author of ‘Celestial Objects for 
Common Telescopes.’ With 17 Diagrams and Plates. Feap. 8vo, ls. 
TRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Meeting, 1884. 8vo, 123, 


*,* The Volume: from 1850 to 1833 may also be had. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES, and MINES, containing a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. Seventh Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. Edited by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records ; assisted by numerous Contributors 
eminent in Science and familiar with Manufactures. Complete in 4 vols., with 
2,500 Woodents, £7 7s cloth ; or £8 16s half-bound russia. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 


Ewatp, late Professor of the University of Géttingen. Vol. VII.—THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE, Translated from the German by J. FREDERICK SMITH, 
8vo, 21s. *,* Vols. I.—VI., price £3 19s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. RoGer. Recomposed 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roget. Crown 8yo, 
103 6d. 


Birmingham 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 253. 


Inductive. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No, XXX, APRIL. 


CONTENTS : 

By William Black. Chapters XIII.-XVI. 
By Edward A, Freeman, LL D. 
By May Kendall. 


Wuite Heatuer: A NOVEL. 
On Some MopERN ABUSES OF LANGUAGE, 
Coip Comrort: THE Hore OF THE EVOLUTIONIST. 
Irish Popvutar Poetry. By James O’Donoghue. 
Sir Henry Taytor’s AuToproarapuy. By A. K. H. B. 

Est Honor Et Tumvuris. By John W. Hales. 

Some Persona Recoitections. By Charles Hervey. 

Prince Otto: A Romance, By R. L. Stevenson. Book I.—Prince Errant. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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NOTICE.—The SECOND VOLUME of “ The 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” is 
ready this day, price 12s Gd in cloth ; or 18s in half-morocco. 


The Volume comprises Annesley—Baird. 


Londen: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, with numerous Hlustrations, 
10s 6¢d—‘* STUDIES in RUSSIA.” By Augustus J.-C. 
Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” ‘“ Cities of Northern 


and Central Italy, te Ricinaunhadi in Spain,” §e. 


London: SMITH, eer aud CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents ror APRIL. 


A COMMENT on CHRISTMAS. By Marrnew Arnotp. 
RUSSIA and the AFGHAN FRONTIER. By Major-General Sir Freperic Goipsmip. 
The STATE VERSUS the MAN: 
I. A CRITICISM of Mr. SPENCER. By Ente pe Lavereye. 
II. REJOINDER. By Hersert Spencer, 
The WOMEN of SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Epwarp Dowpen, 
On the PRESENT LOW PRICES and their CAUSES. By Witrtam Fowter, M.P. 
STYLE in LITERATURE. By Roperr Lovis Stevenson, 
ENGLAND and the SOUDAN : 
I. By Sir Joun Lupsock, M.P. 
II. By Captain Loverr CamEron. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in GREECE. By Craups Vincent. 
iit oh RECORDS: 
APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row. 
. MODERN HISTORY. By Professor Creiauron. 
tit. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
____ THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT | 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &e. 

By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Agate improved. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 
Medical Profession as the 
SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s, and 8s each. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 


And ud Chemists in all parta'c nl the World. 





Gola Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





WHISKY. 





The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STRE ET, LONDON, Ww. 
D IN N E F O R D’S 
M A G N E S | A r Comstitntions. Ladion, Oniutcen, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold asi Chemists throughout the World. 


PEARS SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
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THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s, cloth boarda, 


MADAGASCAR and FRANCE. With 


some Account of the Island, its People, its Re. 
—- cezand Deyclopment. By GEORGE A. Suaw, 
I Z.8., London Mis ssion, Tamatave. With many 
Illustrations anda Ma 
“ Altogether this is the most satisfactory and com. 
prehensive work of its kind regarding Madagascay 
as r in England for several yer ars, It 
ustrated, and the cutlne map is 
uflicic nt to indicate most that is required for re. 
ference.’ —Athenwum. 
<- substantial and in ev 
—thorough alike in its history, its 
natural science,” —Spectator. 
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atisfactory hook 
sociology, and its 







Just published, crown 8vo, 6s, cloth boards. 


WORK and ADVENTURE in NEW 
GUINEA, 1877 to 1885, By James CHALmErs, 
of Port Moresby, and W. Wratt Giz, B.A. 
Author of “ Life in the Southern Isles,” ke. 
With a Map and many Illustrations 
This book describes seven years of work along the 
South-Hastern Coast of Ne Guinea, the part over 
which the English Protectorate has just been pro- 
claimed. Mr. Chalmers knows more of New Guinea 
than any other Bur de: . Gills views on the 
progre:s of Christianity s Botanical, Zoological, 
and Ethnological obscrvations are of se ientifie vi ‘alne. 
























Just published, crown 8vo, 2s 61, cloth boards. 
An INTRODUCTION to the BOOKS of 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER. 
By . H. Saycr, M. rh D paty Professor of 
Comparative Phil logy at Oxford; Author of 
- Fresh Lights from t he Ancient Mi muments, ”? &e. 
Profe or Sayco 1 this book seeks to p ut the reader 
in possession of the best and lat est information that 
bears upon this part of Scripture. It will prove a 
valuable addition to the series of introductions to the 
Books of the Bible iu course of publication by the 
Society. 


New Velume of the ‘* By- Pat! is of Bible Knowledge.’’ 
With a Map, crown 8vo0, 2s 6d, cloth boards, 


GALILEE, in the TIME of CHRIST. 
By Seran Merritt, D.D., Author of ‘ East of 
the Jordan,” &c. 

This book, never before issned in En: gland, gives in 
small compass all that is known of the condition, 
cities, resources, &¢., of Galileo in the days of our 
Lord’s life on earth. 





Just published, 16mo, 1s 6], cloth hoards, 


The ALTERNATIVES of FAITH and 
UNBELIEF. By Rev. Cuartes StTanForp, D.D., 
= of ‘Symbols of Christ,’’ ‘* Voices from 

Calvary,” &e. 

A clear, tolling statement of the argument that 
unbelief is itself a creed, and a munch less satisfactory 
one in all respeets than the Christian. A capital 
book to put into the hands of thoughtful and well- 
read young men and younz women. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 4s, cloth boards, 


The GREAT CLOUD of WITNESSES. 
Second Series. Joshua to David. By Rey. W. 
LanvEts, D.D., of Hidinburgh. 

A Serie s of Ex} iosifory Li octnres on Hebrews xi., 39 
—xii., 2, writte nin Di. Landels’ well-known style, 
and uniform with the First Series, published some 
years since. 

Crown Svo, 5s, cloth boards, 


OLD HIGHWAYS in = By 


ISABELLE WILLIAMSON, of Chcfoo. With many 











Iustrations and a Map. 
‘This book, written as it is byan acnte and experi- 
enced observer, and in a peasant an id lively style, is 


” 


certa‘nly well worth reading.” —Spectator, 

“Mrs, W illiamson writes naturally, and with ease, 
She has much that is interesting to svy, and we have 
no hesitation in recommending her book to those who 
wish to read something new about an old subject.”— 
Saturday Review. 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS, on SUB- 
JECTS of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, DOC- 
TRINE, and MORALS. Six Volumes are now 
ready, 23 6d each, cloth boards, Each Volume 
contains Six Tracts. 

Just prblished. 

Volume VI., containing Tracts by Professors Sayce, 
Blaikie, Radford Thomson, Dr. Murray Mitchell, 
Rev. W. Arthur, and Sir Wn. Muir. 

UNIFORM with LUTHER and WYCLIFFE 

ANECDOTES. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth boards. 

WESLEY ANECDOTES. By John 
TeLrorD, B.A. Witha Portrait and Illustrations. 

This book gives, in lively and i interesting fashion, a 
good sketch of John Wesley’s life, work, and influence. 











Just published, small quarto, 5s, cloth, gilt. 


CHILD-LIFE in CHINESE HOMES. 
By Mrs. Bryson, of Wuchang, China, With 
many Illustrations. 

This is a beautiful and touching account of Chinese 
child-life from infancy to early manhood and woman- 
hood. Mrs. Bryson has lived and worked for years 
in China, and hence her book contains nothing but 
accurate and first-hand information. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 








the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CLASSICS. 
Demy Svo, cloth. 

A COMMENTARY on © ATULLUS. By 
Roprnson Exiis, M.A. 16s. 

CICERO de ORATORE. With Introduction 
and Notes, by Professor A. S. WILKINS, M.A. 
Book I., 63; Book IT., 5s. ; 

CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With 
Notes. By J. R. Kine, M.A. 103s 6d, 

CICERO.—SELECT LE (TERS. With Notes, 
&c. By ALBERT WATSON, M A. Third Edition, 
price 18s. 

HOMER. — ODYSSEY. Books _ I.-XII. 
With Note:, &. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and 
the late J. RippeExt, M.A. 16s. 

HORACH. With a Commentary. Vol. I. 
The O Odes, Carmen Secular : and Epodes. By E. 
C. Wickuan, M.A. Se sond Editic mm, 12s, 

*,* The same reprinted in feap. 8vo, for s Schools , os 6d, 

LIVY . Book I. With Historical Examina- 
tions, Notes,&s. By Prof.Seriey, M.A. Second 
Edition, 6s. 

PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. Witha Transla- 
tion and Nutes. By J.C onrneton, M.A. Edited 
by H. Nerriesuip, M.A. Second Edition, price 
7s Od. 

PLATO.—The APOLOGY, with a revised 
Text and English Notes, and a Digest of Platonic 
Idioms, by JAMES Rippe.1, M.A. 83 61. 

PLATO.—THEAETETUS, with a Revised 
Text and Eng'ish Notes. By Prof. L. CampBe.t, 
M.A. Seco ym ut Kdition, 103 61. 

SOPHOCLE The Plays end Fragments. 
With Notes. aie By L. Campse.., M.A. 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Ovedipus Tyrannus _Vedipus Coloneus 
Aut’ gone. Second Edit on, ‘16 

Vol. IL. — Ajax. 

Philoctetes, Fragments. 
*,* Text only, feap. dra, a 43 6d. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. With Introdne- 
tion and Notes. By H. Furneaux, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Vol. I, Books I. “V I. 183, 

*,* Books I.-1V. Abridged from the above for 
the Use of Schools and Junior Students. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 53. { Just published. 

FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of EARLY 
LATIN. By J. Worpswortd, M.A. 183. 

The ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 
By Prof. Setar. New Edition, enlarged, Ls. 

A GRAMMAR of the HOM®RIC DIALECT. 
By D. B. Monro, MA., LL.D. 10s 6d, 

By Professer JOWHYTT, M.A. 
PLATO.—The DIALOGUES Translated 
h with Analysis and Introduction. 
on, in 5 vols., £3 103. 

The REPU BLIC. Translated into 

11 Tutroduction. 12s 6d. 





Trachiniae. 








PLATO. 
English, wit! ian Analysi 

THUCYDIDES. TT: anslated into English. 
With Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and 
Indices. 2 volz., 32s 

A MANUAL of GREEK HISTORICAL 
INSCAIPTIONS. By i. L. flicks, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutcr of C rpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 103 61. 


The ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 
AGE.—VIRGIL. Bs W. Y¥. Setar, M.A., 
Profe‘sor of H y in the University of 
Edinburgh, New ii tion, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

LECTURES and SAYS on SUBJECTS 
connected with TIN LITHXRATURE and 
SCHOLARSHIP. lenry NevrrLesuiP, M.A., 
Profes sor of Li the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 


MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Dr. MARTINEAU’ ioW BOOK. 

TYPES of ETHICAL TH! LORY. By James 
yale Au, D D., LL.D., Prin ipal of Manchester 
New College, London. 2 vo! do “may Svo, cloth, 242. 

“Creates an epoch in the hi-tory of philosophic 
thought.”’—Inquirer. 

LOTZE’S SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
English Translation. Edited by B. Bosangvuet, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, each 12s 6d. 

aati In Three Books—of THOUGHT, 
f INVESTIGATION, an nd of KNOWLEDGE, 
ME T APHYS 310. In Three Books—ONTO- 
LOGY, COSMOLOGY, snd PSYCHOLOGY. 
“No man of k "t ers, BO specialist in| science, no 
philosopher, no theolog! mn b ye ine :leul: ible 
benefit from the thorough stu iy of ' Lots ’s System of 

Philosophy.”—Spectator. 

SELECTIONS from BE —— LEY. 
Introtuction and Notes. 
in the Unives . By 
Professo~ of Logic and Metap! 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7 61. 

PROLEGOMEN > Pa E agains By the late 
T. H. Green, M.A., LL.D., Fe Now of Balliol Col- 
lege, and Profe ssor of Mor il Philosophy in the 
University of Oxferd. KE ‘ited by A. C. Brapiey, 
M.A, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 
&yo, cloth, 12s 6d, 
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HISTORY. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, in its Origin and Development. By 
W. Stusss, D.D. Library Edition. 3 vols. demy 
8v0, price £2 8s. 

*,* Also in 3 vols. crown Svo, 12s each. 

SELECT CHARTERS and other ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to the Reign 
of Kdward I, Arranged and Edited by W. 
ftusss, D.D. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 8s 6d. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND, principally in 
the Seventeenth Century. By Lrorpotp von 
Ranke. Translated under the Dy a 
of G. W. Kircuin, M A., — C. W. Boases, 
M.A. 6 vols. 8vo, price £3 

A SHORT HISTORY i the NORMAN 
CONQUEST of ENGLAND. ByE A. Freeman, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Second Edition, extra feap. 
8vo, price 2s 61. 

A HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 
of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By the 
Same. 6 vols. 8vo, £5 9s 6d. 

Vols. I. and IJ., together, 353; Vols. III., IV., and 
V., separately, 2ls; Vol. VI., Index, 10s 6d. 
The REIGN of WILLIAM RUFUS 

ACCESSION of HENRY I. 

« vols. 8vo, 36s. 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. By 
GEORGE RAWLinson, M.A., Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 14:. 

A HISTORY of GREECE, from its CON- 
QUEST hy the ROMANS to the PRESENT 
'TIMH, B.C. 145 to A D, 1834. By George Finway, 
LL.D. A New Eiition, revised throughout, and 
Edited by H. F. Tozex, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 10s, 

A HISTORY of FRANCE. With numerons 
Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kircuiy, 
M.A. 3 vols. crovn 8vo, each 10s 6d. 

Vol. J. (Second Edition), to the year 1453; Vol. IL, 
from 1453-1624; Vol. ILL, from 1624-1793. 

ITALY and her INVADERS. A.D. 376- 
476. By T. Hopexin, Fellow of University 
College, London. 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates and 
Maps, 32:. 


and the 
By the Same, 2 


MATHEMATICS & SCIENCE. 
The SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. By 


Lewis HENSLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

The SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. Ky the 
same Author. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 

ACOUSTICS. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., 
F.R.S. Crown Svo, 73 6}. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM. By J. Cirerg Maxweut, M.A., 
F.RS. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
£1 Ils 61. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
ELECTRICITY. Bythe sime Author. Edited 
by WILLIAM GaknetTT, M.A. Demy 8vo, 7s 61. 

A TREATISE on STATICS. By G. M, 
Mixcuin, M.A., Professir of Applied Mathe 
matics, R.LLE. College, Cooper’s Hill. Third 
Edition, corrected and enlirzed.—Vol. I. T 
EQUILIBRIUM of COPL ANAR FORCES. 
Demy 8vo, 93, [ Vot. IT. in the press. 

UNIPLANAR KINEMATICS of SOLIDS 
and FLUIDS. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 7s Gil. 

A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE 
ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S, 
Third Edition, demy 8vo, 23s, 

A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 
Observed, Reduced, and Divenssed by Admiral W. 
H. Smytu, R.N. Revised, Condensed, and greatly 
Enlarged by G. F. CHamsBers, F.R.A.S. 8vo, 12s, 

CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. 
Witiramson. Piil. Doe., F.R.S., University 
Colleze, London. A New Edition, with Solutions. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 83 Gd 

EXERCISES in PR ACTICALCHE MISTRY. 
Vol. I, Elementiry Exercises. By A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt, M.A., and H. G. MADAN, M.A. Third 
Edition, Revised, crown S8yo, 9s. 

TABLES of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
Arranged by H. G. Mavay, M.A. Large 4to, 
paper covers, 43 61. 

TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY, Morphological 
and Physiological. By Dr. Junius Sacus, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Wiirzburg. 
Second Edition. Edited, with an Appendix, by 8. 
Hl. Vines, M.A., Fellow ‘and Lecturer of Christ’s 
College, C: ambridze. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 
£1 11s 6d. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of _ the 
VEGETATIVE ORGANS of the PHANE- 
ROGAMS and FERNS. By Dr. A. De Bary, 
Professor inthe University of Strassburg. Trans- 
lated and Annotated by F. O. Bower, Lr 
F.L.S., and D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., k 
Royal 8vo, 22s 61. 

A TREATISE on RIVERS and CANALS, 
relating to the Control and Improvement of 
Rivers, and the Design, Construction, and 
Development of Canals, By L. F. Vernon Har- 
court, M.A., M.I.C.E. 2 vols. (Vol. I., Text. Vol. 
II., Plates), 8vo, 21s. 

HARBOURS and DOCKS: 



















their Physical 


Features, History, Construction, Equipment, and 
Maintenance, with Statistics as to their Com- 
mercial Development. By the same Author. 2 
vols., with Piates, demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





ENGLISH. 
Extra feap. Svo, cloth. 
By Prof. SKEAT, M.A. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
From the ‘ Ploughmans Crede” to the “ Shep- 
heardes Calender” (A.D. 1394 to A.D, 1579), 
With Notes, &., 7s 6d. 

The VISION of WILLIAM CONCERNING 
PIERS the PLOWMAN., By Wittram LANGLAND. 
With Notes, Third Edition, 43 6d, 

CHAUCER: The PRIORESSES TALE; 
Sir Thopas ; The Monkes T ile ; ; The Clerkes Tale; 
The Squieres Tale, &e. 43 xl. 

The TALE of the MAN of LAWE; The 
Pardoneres Tale; The gg 4 Nonnes Tale; The 
Chanouns Yemannes Tale. ia 

The TALE of GAMELYN: rs the Harleian 
MS. With Notes, &., stiff covers, ls 6d. 

By HENRY SWEET, M.A. 

An ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With 
bar igi Notes,and Glossary. Second Edition, 
2s 6d. 

An ANGLO-SAXON READER, in Prose and 
Verse. With Notes, Sc. Fourth Edition, revised 
and enlarged, Ss 6d. 

FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. With 


Grammar and Glossary, 3s. (Just ready, 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. With 
Notes, &., by R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. 
SKEAT, M.A, 

Part I. A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1399, 93. 
Part II. A.D. 1293 to A.D. 1393. 73 6d. 

CHAUCER : The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales; The Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes 
Tale. By R. Morris. Sixth Elition, 2s 6d. 

SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. 
(Eighth Edition) and IT. (Sixth Edition). With 
Notes, &e., by G. W. Kitcuin, M.A. 23 6d each. 

SHAKESPEARE: Setecr Prays. By W. G. 
Criark, M.A., and W. ALpis Wriaut, M.A. Stiff 
covers. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 1s.| Hamuer. 2: 

RICHARD THE Srconp. Is 6d. | Macpera. 1s 6d. 

SELECT PLAYS. By W. Atpis Wriaut, M.A. 

THE Tempest, ls 6d. | Kina Lear. 1s 6d. 

As You Like Ir. 1s6d. | A MipsummerR NIGHT’s 

JULIUS Cx#3AR, 2s. Dream. Is 6d. 

RIcHARD THE ‘THIRD. CORIOLANUS. 2s 6d. 

23 6d. HWuNry THE FIFTH, 2s, 

MILTON: Poems. By Rh. C. Browne, M.A. 
2 vols. Fifth: JE Edit ion, 63 6.1. Separately, Vol, I., 


43 ; Vol. IT 
AREOPAGI Te A. With Notes, &, by J. W. 
Haues, M.A. Second Edition, 3: 






SAMSON "AGONISTES. With Notes, &., by J 
CHURTON CoLuins, Stiff covers, ls. 
POPE. With Notes, by Mark Pattison, B.D, 
I, Essay on Man. Sixth Edition, Is 61. 

Il. Satires AND Episrnes, Third Edition, 2s, 
JOHNSON—Rassetas; Lives of Pope and 
Drypen. By ALrrep MILNes, B.A: 4s 6d, 
ADDISON—SeExrcrTions. ae Notes, by 

T. AnNoLpD, M.A. Second Edition, 4s 6d, 
BURKE. Edited, with Notes, by E. J. Payne, 


M.A 

FOUR LETTERS on the PROPOSALS for 
PEACE with the REGICIDE DIRECTORY 

FRANCE, 5: 

THOUGHTS on the PR SENT DISCONTENTS: 
the Two Arse on America, Second 
Edition, 4s 6d, 

REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Second Edition, 5s. 





COWPER. With Life, Notes, &e. By H. T 
Grirritu, B.A. In 2 vo!s. each 3s, 
GRAY: Senecr Vorms. Edited, with 


a Sketch of his Life, by Epmunp Gos:<r, Clark 
University Lecturer in english Literature, Cam- 
bridge. Stiff covers, ls 6d, 


LITERATURE. 

ASPECTS of POETRY; being Lectures 
delivered at Oxford, by J. C. Suarrpe, LL.D., 
Professor of Poetry, Oxford. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
10s 6d. 

“No more notable b ok of its kind has issued fron: 
the British Press within recent years.’’—Modern 
Review. 
CORPVS POETICVM BOREALE. The 

Poetry of the Old Northern Tongue. From the 
Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, Cla*sified, and Translated, with Introdue- 
tion, Fixe ursus, and Notes, by GupBRAND Via- 
Fusson, MA.,and F. York Powrnn, M.A. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 42s. 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 

“One of the most accomplished and thorough 
students of French literature in England.’”’—Pall Mali 
Gazette. 

ASHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. Crown 8yo, cloth, 1(s 64, 

** A masterpiece in its kind.’”’—Saturday Review, 
SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, 
Selected and Arranged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

** An extraordinary achievement in scholarship,” — 

Atheneum. 
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To be ready immediate’y, crown Svo, cloth extra, 63. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By a Foreign Resident. 


ABSTRACT of CONTENTS:—Tue Court anp Roya Faminy.—The Queen: 
Her national position, her life—Officials—Dinners—Ladies—ftatesmen in attend. 
ance—Sir H. Ponsonby—Lady Ely—Duchess of Roxburghe—Lady Churchill— 
Princess Beatrice—Prince and Princess Curistian—Princess Mary and Duke of 
Teck—Margris and Marchioness of Lorne—Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar— 
Count Gleicken—Prince Leiningen.——Princes AND Roya DuKkes.—Duke of 
Connaught--Dnke of Cambridge—Duke of Albany—Prince of Wales: his position 
and character place and influence in London society ; his friends and courtiers— 
Mr. Christopher Sykes—Lord Cadogan—Lord Fife—Captain Oliver Montagu— 
Lord Charles “eresford—S indringham—Mr. Francis Knollys—Colonel Teesdale 
—Sir Dighton Probyn—Lord Suffield.——DirLomatists anp THEIR Hosts.— 
English diplotiatic offic'als: Lord Granville, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, Mr. Villiers Lister, Mr. Philip Currie—The Corps Diplomatique : Count 
Minster, Count Karolyi, Baron Solvyns, the Chevalier Nigra, Mr. Russell Lowell, 
Count Piper, the Marquis de Casa Laiglesia, M. de Staal, Musurus Pacha, Count 


de Bylaudt,——Exctusiveness OF Certain Socran Sxects.—Lidies Cowper, | 
Northampton, Marion Alford—Lord and Lady Bath—Aristocracy and plutosracy | 


—Jews: Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild, Messrs. Leopold and Alfred Rothschild, 
the Oppenheims and Bischoffsheims—Germans in London—Awmericans in English 
society—Morals and conversation—Society’s chartered libert nes.——Sociery IN 
Town anpd CountTry.—The Turf and the Stock Exchange—Duke of Beaufort—Duke 
of Port!and—Sir George Chetwynd—Sir Frederick Johnstone—Lord Rosebery— 
Lord Rosslyn—Mr. Henry Calcraft—Mr. Henry Chaplin—Sir Henry James.— 
LawreErs, JupGes, Docrors, DIVINES, AND SOLDIERs IN LONDON SociETYy.— 


Lawyers and Judges: Lord Ovleridge, Sir Henry Hawkins, Mr. Baron Huddleston, | 


Mr. Justice Stephen, Sir Baliol Brett, Lord Justice B »wen—Doctors: Sir 

Clark, Sir William Gull, Sir Oscar Clayton, Dr. Quain, Dr. Morell rnetrew 
Divines: Cardinal Manning, Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Canon 
Liddon—Soldiers: Lord Wolseley, General Crealock.—Pouitics anp Pourrt- 
cIANS.—Political Hostesses: Lady Salisbury, Lady Aberdeen, Lady Rosebery 
Lady Breadalbane—Mr. Gladstone in Public and Private—Mrs, Giaéphone,—— 
STATESMEN IN Socrety.—Lord Hartington—Lord Sa isbury—Sir Stafurd North. 
cote—Lord Carnarvon—Lord Cairns—Lord Cranbrook—Lord lytton—Lord 
Randolph Churchill—Mr. Gibson—Mr. Plunkett—Sir Henry Drummond Wolff— 
Mr. Gorst—Mr, Bulfour.— Senate anp Saton.—Sir ‘Thomas and Lay Brassey 
—Mrs. Jeune—Lady Dorothy Nevill—Isabella, Countess of Wilton—Le ly Charles 
Beresford—Glidys, Countess of Lonsdale—Lord and Laly Reay—Mr. Chamber- 
lain—Mr. Goschen—Mr. Forster—Sir Robert Peel—The English Polit al System 
——LITTERATEURS IN SocreTy—JouRNALISM.—Lord Tennyson—Mr, Browning— 
Mr. Matthew Arnold—Mr, Lesky—Mr. Froude—Mr. Laurence Oliphant—Mr. 
Kinglake—Lord Houghtou—Mrs, Singleton -Mr. Justin MeCarthy—Mr. Court- 
ney—Mr. John Morley—Mr. Henry Labouchere—The Ejitors of the Times, 
Standard, Daily Telegraph, Daily News, St. James’s Gazette—Mr. Henry Reeve—Dr, 
William Smith—Mr. Edmund Yates—Mr, F. 0. Burnand—Mr. Hatton—Mr, 
Townsend—Mr. Pollock,.——Actors, ACTRESSES, AND ARTISTS IN Socrety.—The 
Kendals—The Bancrofts—Theatrical Hosts and Hostesses—The Dake of Beanfort 








—Lord and Lady Londesborongh—Lord Danraven—Mr.Conway—Mr. Brookfield 
—Mr, Hawtrey—Mr. Cecil—Mr, Henry Irving—Artists in Society : their general 
SS wana Frederick Leighton—Mr. Millais—Mr, Marcus Stone—Mr, Brinsep 
—Mr. istler. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. By Hall Caine. 


“To say that we derive from it much the same quality of literary pleasure as from Mr. Blackmore’s masterpiece is to pay it a greit compliment, but not an un- 
deserved one, In both we have strong and simple characters of the primitive-heroic type, and Rulph Rayis grander morally, if not phys‘cally, than the hero of 
*Lorna Doone.’ It is a fine story finely told, full of racy humour, and rising to true and unaffected pathos. Some of the more tragic scenes are remarkable for 
sustained strength of tragic power, never dezencrating into melodrama.”—Saturday Review. 

~\ 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


UNCLE JACK. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 


of Men,” &e. 








3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon, Author of “Robin Gray,” “ The 


Golden Shaft, &c.”’ 


LADY LOVELACE. By Mrs. Pirkis. 


8 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. {In the press. 


FARNELL’S FOLLY: a Novel. By J.T. Trowbridge. 2 


vols. crown 8vo, 12s; and at all Libraries. 


GERALD. By Eleanor C. Price. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all 


Libraries, 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 
(The first three novels have never before been published in book form.) 


MATT: a Story of a Caravan. By Robert Buchanan. 
A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. By D. Christie Murray. 
MISS CADOGNA. By Julian Hawthorne. 
FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Robert Buchanan. 
HEART SALVAGE. By Katharine Saunders. 
SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Saunders. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By Walter Besant. 


Frontispiece by Charles Green. 
SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. By Sarah Tytler. 

NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
BEAUTY and the BFAST. By Sarah Tytler. 

““The WEARING of the GREEN.” By Basil. 
By MEAD and STREAM. By Charles Gibbon. 
PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 


With a 





Fourrence Monthly ; or Five Shillings per year post free on the day of publicition. 
SCIENCE-GOSSIP. Edited by J. E. Taylor, Ph.D, F.L.S., 
F.G.S., &e. Contents ror Aprit:—Graphiec Microscopy. With a Coloured 
Plate of Eggs of Vapourer Moth.—Gossip on Current Topics. By W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S.—Variation and Abnormal Develoj;ment of the Mollusca. 
With Six I!lnstrations.—An Aquarium in a Bottle—A Net for Microscop sts. 
—Stndies of Common Plants: the Cuckoo-Pint. With Two Illustrations.— 
My Garden Pets: Bees.—The Anemones of the Alps. With Three Illustra- 
tions.—Notes on Naiades,—Japan White : White Butterflies in Japan.— Notes 

on Zoology, Geology, Microscopy, Botany, «ec. 
Illustrated by P. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. 
Macnab. CoNTENTS FOR APRIL :—A Stranze Voyage. By W. Clark Rus:cll.— 
Sylvester’s Wife. By Ernest Dodson.—Professor Milliter’s Dilemma. By 
Grant Allen.—Beaumarchais and the “ Barber of Seville.” By Charles 
Hervey.—Medea Fortune. By E. Lynn Linton.—Love, or a Name. By 
Julian Hawthorne —A Run to Gibraltar. By C. F. Gordon Cumming.— 
Babylon. By Cecil Power. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 
ContTENTS :—The Unforeseen: a Novel. By Alice O’Hanlon.— Down the Red 
Sea, By C. F. Gordon Cumming.—Paul Scarron. By Henri Van Laun.—Our 
Last Meeting at Tew. By John G. Dow.—Concerning Eyes. By W. H. Hud. 
son.—How the People Get Married. By Edward Whitaker.—Science Notes, 
By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.—Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 








The DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAKESPEARE: the Text 
ee Edition, carefully reprinted. 8 vols, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 4(s. 

*,* Only 250 sets have been printed, each one numbered. The volumes 
will not be sold separately. 








MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. By James Anson 


Farrer, Author of * Primitive Manners and Customs.’’ Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author of 


“The Childhood of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53, 








STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches from Original 
Sources. By ALEx. CHAKLES Ewaup, F.S.A., Author of * The Life of Prince 
_Charles Stuart,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. _{Shortly. 


The CHEMISTRY of COOKERY. By W. Mattieu 
WituraMs, F.R.A.S., Autbor of “Science in Short Chapters,’”’ “A Simple 
Treatise on Heat,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [Just ready. 


|The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and other Science Gleanings. 


_ By Ricuarp A. Procror. With Ilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. Carefully Revised by the Author. With a Sieel-plate 
Portrait. ; Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 61. 


WOMEN of the DAY: a Biographical Dictionary of 


Notable Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 5s. 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find 
Them: a Handbook for Students. By J. E. Tayior, Ph.D., F.L.S., &e., 
Autkor of “The Sagacity and Morality of Plants.” With over 390 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8-0, cloth extra. 7s 6). 





The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch 
of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. Tarcor, F.L.S, 
Editor of ‘‘ Science Gossip,’ &c. With Coloured Frontispiece ani 19v Iilu:- 

___ trations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen. With a Frontis- 


piece by George Du Maurier. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 











ON the FO’K’SLE HEAD: Yarns and Sea Descriptions. 
By W. CLark RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ’’ “ Round 


| 

\ 

| 

| ___the Galley Fire,” &. Crown 8vo, c'oth extra, 63. 
| 

| 

| 








The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By 
pe — With 174 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 





/On a MEXICAN MUSTANG. By Alex. E. Sweet and 


___ J. Armoy Knox. With 265 IL'ustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ouida. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth extra (uniform with the Collected Edition of her 

| Works), 5s. ey sie; pc NAS LP RINE 

AIDS to LONG LIFE: a Medical, Dietetic, and General 
Guide for Middle and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P., Author of “ One 
Thousand Medical Maxims.”’ Crown 8vo, 2s; cloth limp, 2: 61. 








| WORKS by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. (New Editions for 1835). 

| The COUNTY FAMILIES; or, Royal Manual of the Titled 
| and Untitled Aristocracy of the Thre» Kingdoms. Imp. 8vo, cloth gilt, £2 103. 
“The COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
| KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of COMMONS. In 1 vol. cloth extra, gils 


edges, 5s. 
The SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 


The SHILLING PEERAGE. 
The SHILLING BARONETAGE. SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS. 
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